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THE MEASUREMENT 
OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS’ 


P. G. HERBST 





In the course of the UNESCO studies of the Australian culture a special 

study was made of the relationships within the family between husband and 
wife. Whilst data on most other relevant aspects of social living were 
obtained, finding out what goes on within the family presented a number of 
difficulties. Without, however, some reliable and, if possible, quantitative data 
on the family, which represents a basic and primary institution within society, 
an integration of the data on social stratification, child development and 
adjustment, and other aspects of the culture would have been greatly 
handicapped. 
In coking an attempt to determine the structure of the family there were 
two major problems that had to be solved. The first was one of fundamental 
theory, namely which variables had to be measured in order to determine the 
possible behavioural relationships that may exist between two individuals, in 
this instance the husband and wife. The second problem, a more practical 
one, how the necessary data was to be obtained. 

The theoretical analysis made of this problem is based on Lewin’s concept 
of a psychological field. Whilst, however, the “life space” of the individual 
represents the subjective aspects of the situation as the individual perceives it, 
the “behavioural field” which will be discussed represents the objective 
characteristic of the behavioural world in which he acts and which, although 
he may be unaware of its structure, will determine tensions that he experi- 
ences and both limit and determine the type of behaviour he can engage in 
to reduce tension within his field. 

The “behavioural field” of an individual will thus consist of all the various 
activities which he is found to engage in. Similarly the “group field” consists 





1. The study reported here was made as part of the 1948-50 Australian Community Studies directed 
by Professor O. A. Oceser, whose help was at all times available to me. I am indebted to Mr. S. B. 
Hammond who was in charge of the urban part of the research project and whose advice and coopera- 
tion was of great value. I should further like to express my thanks to Mr. F. E. Emery, Miss M. R. 
Middleton, and all other members of the staff and students of the Department who participated in the 
Community Study Project. 
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of all activities engaged in by the members of the group. Each activity will 
be coordinated to part of a region within the field, so that regions will be 
found to have topological relationships to one another, that is, some regions 
will have a common boundary and some will not. 

Within the family one area of activity would be, for example, “doing the 
dishes”, which would be part of the region of household duties. Within each 
of the areas of the field a differentiation between the person and the environ- 
ment would not be conceptually useful, and each area will be treated as a 
whole. But out of the group field the behavioural fields of the individual 
members will be differentiated and it will be shown how these overlap with 
one another. 

In addition to the two levels of the psychological field distinguished by 
Lewin—the person’s perceptual field at the wish and the reality level—the 
objective structure of the behavioural field is needed as a referent. This may 
function largely irrespective of the person’s perception and determine his 
behaviour in a way of which he may be quite unaware. 

Whilst the group field is defined in terms of the topological relationship 
existing between activity regions, and thus determines the characteristics of 
the psychological space within which behaviour takes place, the group 
structure is defined in terms of the behavioural relationships existing between 
the members of the group. 

The determination of both group structure and group field is necessary 
for an understanding of the needs and attitudes of the members of the group 
and of the problems of group dynamics. 

The group structure not only determines to an important extent the 
tensions that will arise but also, in conjunction with the group field, the 
directions in which possible changes towards tension reduction may take 
place. It does not appear to be sufficient to know merely what a person would 
like to do in the situation as he sees it, unless one also has as referent the 
knowledge of what he in fact does and also the kind of things which it is 
objectively possible for him to do. ; 

One of the major advantages of studying the family is that it represents 
a stable two-person group within a quasi-closed field. This is especially true 
of the family in Australia where few neighbourhood relationships between 
families exist, kinship relationships are weak and few community activities 
exist, thus making it a relatively isolated group of central importance for both 
the husband and wife. 

It will be shown that all one needs to know in order to determine the 
behavioural relationship between two persons is— 





(i) Who does various group activities, 
(ii) Who is the source of authority in each case, and 
(iii) How much disagreement exists about it. 


The first two variables define the group structure or what has also been called 
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its “social climate”. The third determines the amount of overt tension in the 
group which can be regarded as a function of the structure. 

The next problem is methodological. It will clearly be impossible to find 
out all activities engaged in by the family. It will therefore be necessary to 
devise some method of obtaining a representative sample of family activities. 

The last problem is from whom then information is to be got, and which 
would be the most reliable method to use. A short period of observation 
would be insufficient even if full cooperation were obtained. A deeper func- 
tional penetration would distort existing family relationships, quite apart 
from its being uneconomical of time. On the other hand, an interview of the 
husband and wife might be expected to yield some biased or stereotyped 
replies. 

o was decided to use the group of children from 10 to 12 years of age 
who had already been studied during the UNESCO project. A number of 
group administrations of a questionnaire was made which consisted of closed 
questions. The children were told that the investigators were interested in 
finding out something about the kind of things they did at home, and in the 
second part who decided about them, and further how much disagreement 
there existed about them. 

The study was undertaken 8 months after the original interviewing and 
testing had been completed, and the children were found to be both coopera- 
tive and interested in the task given to them. 


CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 
THE “BEHAVIOURAL FIELD” 


The basic assumption made is that the phenomena studied are in some 
way related to one another. In other words it will be assumed that the various 
behavioural activities of an individual have a relationship to one another. 
The basic principle thus is: The Behavioural Field of any person or group is a 
whole consisting of interdependent parts or regions. 

The principle implies: 

(a) Regions will be topologically related to one another. 


In other words, to the extent that the field is differentiated into regions, 
some regions will be found to have a common boundary and others not. 


(b) In so far as the behavioural system is quasi-closed, i.e. has no extraneous 
forces operating on it, there will be forces operating within it towards estab- 
lishment of equilibrium. 


In the state of equilibrium the maximum amount of tension will be taken 
up by the structure of the system. This component of tension will be referred 
to as intrinsic tension. 

In states of disequilibrium, that tension which is no longer taken up by 
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the structure of the system will become unbound and overt. Following 
common usage tension will be defined in terms of its overt component. 

Since the state of equilibrium can be defined as the state of minimum 
(overt) tension, the principle that there will be forces within the system 
towards a state of equilibrium can be regarded as being equivalent to the 
principle that there will be forces within the system in the direction of 
tension reduction. 

It follows further that since the field as a whole has properties of a tension 
system, 





(c) each region and area within each region will have the properties of a tension 
system. 


Structural changes within any part of the field towards tension reduction 
within that part may lead to structural disequilibrium and thus to an increase 
of tension within the field as a whole. Similarly, structural changes within the 
field as a whole in the direction of tension reduction may lead to structural 
disequilibrium and thus to relative tension increase within one or more parts. 
The system will thus at all times be in a dynamic state of tension balance, and 
a total absence of tension will occur only if total dedifferentiation of the field 
takes place, i.e. when it ceases to exist. 


(d) The behavioural system may have a number of possible structural equilibrium 
states, which will be referred to as behavioural structures. 


In so far as structural equilibrium states are qualitatively different from 
one another, they are likely to be associated with different levels of tension. 
In that respect one can speak of some behavioural structures as being more 


“adequate” than others. 
In the case of a group, three basic concepts must be distinguished: 


(i) The Group Field, given by the differentiation of the field into regions, 
and their topological relationships to one another. 
(ii) The Group Structure, which defines the behavioural relationships 
existing both within regions and within the field as a whole. 
(iii) The Tension Balance, given by the opposition of forces within the 
various regions towards equilibrium on the one hand and towards 
equilibrium in the field as a whole on the other. 


The data will show that the family field is practically a constant for the 
Australian families studied, whilst wide variations in family structure are 
found. To the extent that the family structure remains relatively unchanged, 
and there is at least some evidence that this is the case for most families, the 
tension balance would be in a state of quasi-stationary equilibrium. 

More specific definitions follow of some of the other concepts used. 


(iv) If structural changes in a field “A” can lead to structural changes in a 
field “B’”’, these fields are said to be interdependent. If no structural 
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changes in one can lead to structural changes in the other, the fields 
are said to be independent. 

(v) A region is defined : as a set of behavioural activities that show a high 
degree of interdependence with one another, and are relatively 
independent of activities outside that set. Any specific activity repre- 
senting a sub-part of a region will be referred to as an area. 


From definition (v) two more hypotheses follow. Since regions consist 
of areas which are highly interdependent, 


(e) areas within a region will have an almost identical behavioural structure. 


It would clearly be very difficult to test the hypothesis of interdependence 
between areas directly. What can be done, however, is to find out whether 
areas within regions have the same type of behavioural structure. We shall 
therefore begin by classifying activities in terms of common content, and 
then test the hypothesis that regions so defined will consist of areas with an 
almost identical behavioural structure. 

Since regions which have a common boundary will tend to be more 
interdependent than those which have no common boundary, it follows that 


(f) regions with common boundaries will tend to be more similar in structure to 
one another than to regions with which they have no common boundary. 
Since the degree of interdependence within regions will be higher than that 
between regions the effect should be less marked. 

So far, a closed conceptual system has been outlined in which each con- 
cept can be defined in terms of others within the same system. The remaining 
step is to clarify the concept of “behavioural structure” by deriving the 
variables by which it can be defined and measured. 

DIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS 

The family group can be differentiated into the husband’s field (H), the 
wife’s field (W), and an overlapping region (B) of behavioural activities 
engaged in by both. 


FIGURE 1 
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This system will be determined by three variables— 


(i) 


The degree of overlap of the two fields, which defines the activities in 
which both husband and wife engage jointly and those in which 
they are engaged separately. Thus for each area of activity within the 
family field three possibilities exist: 


H, = The husband does the activity by himself 
W, = The wife does the activity by herself 
B, = They do it together. 


The number of activities which falls into one of these categories 
determines the relative size of the husband’s and the wife’s activity 
field and the relationship between them. 

The degree and direction of power relationships defines the extent to 
which the structure of one field is determined by that of the other. 
For each area of activity three possibilities exist, as before: 


H, = The husband decides it by himself 
Wa = The wife decides it by herself 
B, = They decide about it together. 


The number of activities which falls into either one of these cate- 
gories determines the size of the respective power fields, and the size 
of the overlapping region within which no asymmetrical power 
relationship exists. The power relationship, however, cannot be 
defined separately from the activity relationship. It is clearly not 
sufficient merely to know who makes the decisions within a certain 
area of activity without also knowing the direction of the power 
relationship, that is, whose behaviour is being decided about. It will 
thus be necessary to coordinate the power dimension to the activity 
dimension, which jointly determine the structure of the group. 

The degree of tension arising from structural imbalances within the 
field. This variable can be measured by the extent to which disagree- 
ment exists about the various family activities. The following classi- 


fication will be used— 


T = They disagree sometimes or often 
T,= They never disagree. 


A measure will be obtained in terms of the percentage of areas in 
which tension occurs. 


xT 
The Tension index = NX 100 where N is the total number of 


items sampled. 


According to the theory, however, the degree of tension is not an inde- 
pendent variable, and one of the important problems which will have to be 
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dealt with empirically is the specific relationships existing between tension 
and structure of the group. 


DERIVATION OF INTERACTION PATTERNS 

In the following Table the activity variable is given by the vertical axis, and 
the decision variable by the horizontal axis. The resulting combinations 
between these two variables gives us the possible number of interaction 
patterns. This Table will be used as the basis of the scoring system for the 


determination of family structures. 
TABLE 1 





Activity 





H,Ha B,Ha W,Ha 
Decision | H,Ba B,Ba W.Ba 
H.Wa B.Wa W.Wa 





The meaning of these interaction patterns can be tabulated as follows: 
TABLE 2 
































Symbol ey Description = Designation 
HH | The husband does and decides about the activity by | Husband Autonomy 
himself 
W.Wa | The wife does and decides about the activity by herself | Wife Autonomy 
B,Ha | They do it together, the husband decides Husband Leadership 
B,Wa_ | They do it together, the wife decides Wife Leadership 
W,Ha | The wife does it, the husband decides Husband Autocracy 
H,Wa_ | The husband does it, the wife decides Wife Autocracy 
B,Ba | They do and decide about it together Syncratic? Cooperation 
_ The husband does it and both saggy | Syncratic Division of 
«Ba | The wife does it and both decide Functions 











From the above a number of basic types of patterns can be defined by 
summing in terms of similar power relationships. 
The Autonomic Pattern. This is given by the sum of areas of autonomous 
activities, (H,Ha + W,W,). If the se of activities is sufficiently large, 
2. Syncratic (Syn, together; kratos, power) is equivalent to the concept of “group decision” introduced 
by Lewin (4). In the present context it appears to be — to the use of the word “democratic” 


which is frequently used in popular language to describe laissez-faire groups in some cases and conforming 
autocratic groups in others. 
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the relative sizes of autonomous areas can also be determined. There is, of 
course, a point beyond which this pattern cannot increase without destroyin 
the family group. This point will later be experimentally determined for ae 4 
husband and wife. 

The Husband Dominance Pattern. This is given by the summation of areas 
of Husband Leadership and Autocracy, (B,Ha + W,H,), and thus gives the 
size of the husband’s power field within the family. If the size of the husband’s 
power field increased beyond a certain point, to be defined by the data, the 

of family structure that ensues can be referred to as husband autocratic. 

The Wife Dominance Pattern. This is similarly defined by the sum 
(B,W, + H,W,), and serves as a measure of the wife’s power field. The 
pie autocratic family will be defined in terms of the size of the wife’s power 
field. 

The Syncratic Pattern. This includes primarily the syncratic cooperative 
pattern (B,B,), and normally includes areas with a syncratic division of 
functions. In this survey the frequencies obtained for the latter type of 
behavioural interaction were too small to be taken into consideration, so that 
in the presentation of results the term syncratic will refer to the syncratic 
cooperative pattern only. 


DEFINITION OF FAMILY STRUCTURE 


The family structure can now be defined in terms of the relative frequency 
of the four groups of interaction patterns. There will be three possible types 
of family structures corresponding to the possible power relationships that 
may exist within a group, namely, the autocratic, in which decisions on group 
activities are made by one section of the group only, the syncratic, where 
decisions on group activities are made by all members of the group jointly, 
and the autonomic, in which the various sections of the group function 
autonomously. 

This derivation is in accord with operational definitions made of authori- 
tarian, democratic and laissez-faire group structures in the well-known study 
by Lewin, Lippit and White of experimentally created social climates (5). 

Since, however, each family structure is defined relative to a norm given 
by the sample, which can be regarded as representative of the Melbourne city 
population, an “average” structure, for which the frequencies of interaction 


patterns approximate this norm, will also be defined. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The reliability of measurements obtained is directly related to the degree 
to which an unbiased random distribution of areas of behaviour within the 
family can be obtained. Two methods are employed to achieve this to some 
degree. 





fe 
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(a) The behavioural field of the family is differentiated into the following 
four regions covering the various activities within the family: 


(i) Household duties (H). 

(ii) Child Control and Care (C). 
iii) Social Activities (S). 

iv) Economic Activities (E). 


(b) A time sequence is used for a single ordinary work-day, which is 
broken into three separate parts: 


(i) Getting up in the morning, until husband leaves for work, and 
children for school. 
(ii) Husband at work; wife’s household and other activities. 
(iii) Husband and children return home, until going to bed. 
(iv) A fourth section was subsumed under social activities to cover 
activities outside the home on weekends and holidays. 


Items were selected only if both husband and wife could at least potenti- 
ally do them. The final questionnaire was presented in terms of the above 
time sequence, and therefore named “The Day at Home”. For purposes of 
administration it falls into two parts. 

Part 1. The type of question asked may be illustrated by a question per- 
taining to the household region: 


“Who does the dishes?” F (Father), M (Mother) (followed by letters for 
other members of the family). 


The child was asked to put a circle around those persons who do it 
always, or whose job it is, to underline those who do it sometimes or help, 
and to cross out all those who would never do it. For the purpose of scoring 
interaction patterns, only the results for the husband and Pie are used, and 
no distinction is made between helping with and doing the item. For instance, 
with F underlined and M encircled the classification would be B, (they 
both do it). 

Part 2. The type of question for the same area would be: “Who decides 
— job it is to do the dishes, and how often do they (the parents) disagree 
about this?” 


F M Often Sometimes Never 


The Subject is instructed to make a circle around the person who decides. 
If both decide, a circle is made around both. A circle is also made around the 
adjective describing how often they disagree. 

In scoring for the Tension Index, no distinction is made between dis- 
agreeing sometimes or often. In the above case the score would be W, (the 
wife decides by herself), and in addition T for tension. 

The questionnaire consists of 33 items, 31 of which are scorable for 
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interaction patterns. A copy of the questionnaire will be found in Appendix 
A, and the scoring sheet in Appendix B. 


COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE 


Three separate Group Administrations were made to 96 children in the 
Vith grades of two Melbourne State Schools. The age range of the children 
was 10-12 years. Forty-eight per cent were boys and $2 per cent were girls. 
Their average I.Q. on the Otis Intermediate was 108. 

Eight months earlier the children had been among those who, during the 
UNESCO studies, had been interviewed for four hours each, including 
sociometric testing. Intelligence, achievement and various projective tests had 
also been given. In addition an interview study of their parents had been 
made and data on the children obtained from their teachers. 

The results for 10 children who came from broken homes had to be 
treated separately. 

The class composition of the sample for which full data on family structure 
were obtained is— 


Semi-skilled 26 
Skilled 26 
White Collar 17 


Employers and Self-employed = 17 


The sample can on the whole be regarded as representative of the Mel- 
bourne city population® with the following provisos. Almost all children 
came from Protestant homes. (Catholics are approximately 25 per cent of the 
population.) The sample excludes the lower Lower and the Upper strata of 
society. These, however, would not constitute more than about per cent of 
the population as a whole. 


METHOD OF SCORING FOR FAMILY STRUCTURE 


A copy of the scoring sheet will be found in Appendix B. For this part of 
the analysis only the husband and wife are taken into account. Each item is 
first scored for the interaction pattern found, and whether or not tension is 
associated with it. A tally of items is then made under the respective inter- 
action pattern by placing the number of each item in the left-hand side of 
the square provided and under the relevant region. Similarly tension is tallied 
by placing the number of the item on the right-hand side of the square under 
the same region. The sum is taken of items which fall under the various inter- 
action patterns, and the sum of those with which tension is associated. Finally 
the percentages for each interaction pattern are computed and summed to 
obtain the husband dominance, wife dominance, autonomic and syncratic 





3. There are grounds for believing the results to be representative of all Australian city families. But 
until comparative studies have been made, the results cannot with certainty be generalized beyond 
Melbourne. 
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cooperative score. The family structure is then found by comparison with 
the norms in Table 4. 

The Tension Index for the family is then found by dividing the total 
number of tension tallies by the number of interaction patterns and takin 
the percentage. An analysis of the distribution of tension through the various 
regions can then be made. 


LEVELS OF ANALYSIS 
The data can be analysed to investigate the characteristics both of the 
family field and the family structure, and in each case at three levels of 


complexity. 


1. The Family Field 


(a) An item analysis can be made to find who does and who decides 
about various activities, and which of them most frequently give rise to 
conflict. 

(b) An investigation can be made of the extent to which items tend to 
have both a similar content and interaction pattern and can in this way be 
placed into activity regions on the basis of the data obtained. 

(c) Next, the relationship between regions can be studied to find out the 
extent to which participation in one region determines whether or not there 
will be participation in other regions. On the basis of the data a path field can 
be constructed for each member of the family, showing how he can pass 
from one activity region to another. Finally, on the basis of the individual 
path fields, the topological field for the family as a whole can be derived, 
showing the paths taken through the field by the various members of the 
family, and thus the extent to which it determines their behaviour. 


2. The Family Structure 


Whilst the group field defines the characteristics of the behavioural space 
in which behaviour takes place, the group structure defines the behavioural 
relationship between individuals. The following are the different levels at 
which the family structure can be analysed. 

(a) Each of the three variables can first be studied separately. Thus one 
may be interested in the extent to which there are joint or separate activities 
and decisions. The reliability and validity of the Tension measure will also 
have to be considered. The relationship that exists between the three measures 
can then be determined. 

(b) The interaction patterns are defined by the coordination of the 
activity variable to the decision variable, and have been discussed in some 
detail. The variation in behavioural relationships for the various activities 
between families and differences between social groups might here be found 
to be of interest. For an understanding of the dynamics of the family group, 
the relative level of tension associated with the various types of behavioural 
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relationship is of importance when taken in conjunction with the level of 
tension within the family structure as a whole. 

(c) The final level of analysis will be the family structure which has been 
defined in terms of the relative percentage frequencies of the various inter- 
action patterns. Here at least two problems are of interest. What its deter- 
minants are, that is, why a specific family has a particular set of behavioural 
relationships ; and what its relationships are to the attitudes of family mem- 
bers, and effects on the development and adjustment of children. 

The following presentation of results will be largely concerned with the 
validation of the conceptual system from which the method was deduced, 
by applying it to the family group. When relevant, some of the data of the 
relationships of the family to sociological variables, attitudes, and child 
development will be mentioned. 


THE FAMILY FIELD 
DETERMINATION OF REGIONS 


In constructing the questionnaire, items were grouped into regions in 
terms of content. On analysing the results in terms of the percentage fre- 
quencies of the nine types of interaction patterns, it was found that, with 
minor deviations, items in each region have a similar distribution of fre- 
— of interaction patterns. Table 3 shows the percentage distribution 
or a typical item in each region. 

The region of Household Duties was found to be predominantly auto- 
nomic in structure. On the basis of the data a further sub-grouping was made 
into— 


(i) Husband’s Household Duties. 
(ii) Wife’s Household Duties. 
(iii) Common Household Duties. 


The first consists of activities which fall into the husband’s autonomous area 
(i.e. activities which he does and decides about by himself); the second, of 
activities which fall into the wife’s autonomous area. The third region con- 
sists of activities in which both parents, as well as other members of the 
family, participate frequently and which is characterized by a wife leadership 
in addition to a wife autonomous pattern. 

The region of Child Control is characterized by a wife leadership pattern, 
i.e. both parents look after the children, but decisions rest with the wife. It 
can in a sense be regarded as a transition region between that of Household 
Duties with their marked autonomic characteristics and the syncratic co- 
operative pattern of the social and economic region. 

The item analysis shows that these regions can be presented in terms of a 
scale from the wits: autonomous pattern across to the husband’s autonomous 
pattern, with the extreme ends of the scale consisting of activities rigidly 
defined in terms of sex roles, and at the centre of the scale activities which are 
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engaged in and decided about jointly, and which are thus independent of 


sex roles. 



































TABLE 3 PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR 
A TYPICAL ITEM IN EACH REGION 
i 
| Ha Ba Wa 
l No. of 
Item ; i Items 
No. Item Region | within 
| Ha Ba Wa| Ha Ba Wa | Ha Ba Wa! Region 
ae | 
10 |Ironing | Wife’s | m3 187 | — = ~80°0 | 7,9, 10, 14 
household | 
duties | 
19 | Do the Common | — — 4'2 | 7:0 13°9 41°7 | 4:2 2°8 26-4| 8, 15, 18, 
dishes household | 19 
duties | 
16 | Table Child — 13 — | 63 46-3 388 | — 1°3 63/1, 4, 16, 
manners| control | 17, 20, 31 
and care | 
24 | Invite Social | — —— —— | 193 744 128 | — $I 6°4| 23, 24, 25, 
visiters | 26, 27, 28 
29 | Pay for | Economic | 4°3. 7'2 72 | 13°0 44°99 183| — — 4°3| (5, 6), 22, 
holidays | 29, 30 
12 | Mow the | Husband’s | 64°3 71 89! $4 $4 71/08 — —{ II, 12, 13 
lawn household | 
duties | 
i 




















THE TOPOLOGICAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REGIONS 


Having validated the concept of region, by showing that items fall into 
sets with similar content and structure, the second step is to investigate how 
these regions are related to one another. 

The problem is, given that a member of the family participates in region 
A, in what way will this determine whether he will or will not participate in 
regions B, C, etc.? If the various behavioural activities are independent of one 
another, then any member of the family would be free to choose or reject 
participation in any of the family’s various activities, and his participation or 
non-participation in any one region would in no way affect his possibility of 
participating in any of the other regions. If on the other hand a definite 
relationship of that kind is found to exist, then this would serve as an 
additional validation of the basic hypothesis on which the present method is 
based, namely, that the family has a field structure and can be treated as an 
interdependent whole. 
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The investigation of this problem was made possible by means of a 
participation scale devised by S. B. Hammond. 

Doing an item “always” was given a score of 2, helping or doing an item 
“sometimes” was given a score of 1, and “never” doing an item a score of 
— 2. A total was then obtained for each region. An individual was said to 
participate in a region if his total score for that region was zero or above, or 
in other words the degree to which he participated had to be equal to, or 
greater than, the degree to which he did not participate. 

The following six regions were used: 


(i) Wife’s Household Duties (HW). 
(ti) Common Household Duties (HB). 
(iii) Husband’s Household Duties (HH). 
(iv) Child Control and Care (Ch). 

(v) Economic Activities (E). 

(vi) Social Activities (S). 


To test the hypothesis, the results for each member of the family were 
arranged in terms of the number of regions in which he or she did not 
participate, according to the evidence of the children in our sample. 

Table 4 shows the kind of regions which the husband was found to 
participate in, with the pattern that emerges in the upper row. 

We see from the above that 16 of the husbands in this sample participated 
in all 6 regions. Out of the 18 who failed to participate in one region, 16 did 
so in the Wife’s Household Duties. Out of 26 who failed to participate in 
two regions, 23 did so in the Wife’s and the Common Household Duties, 


and so on. The order in which the husband relinquishes family activities is: 


seen to be: first, the Wife’s Household Duties, followed by the Common 
Household Duties, Child Care and Control, the Husband’s Household 
Duties, and then Social Activities. Similarly the opposite order of regions 
would have to be traversed if he was to increase participation. 

Even the relatively few discrepancies in Table 4 follow the basic 
pattern. Thus, given the number of regions in which the husband participates 
in the family’s activities, one can oeollie in which of the six regions he will 
or will not participate. The prediction will be correct in 83 per cent of all 
cases, and not be out by more than one region in the remaining cases.‘ 

These results can be presented more clearly in the form of a topological 
diagram (Figure 2). The arrow shows the direction in which the husband’s 
participation extends into the family field. The barrier behind the Husband’s 
Household Duties region indicates that so long as the husband continues to 
live with his wife, his participation cannot normally fall below the social and 
economic region. 





4. Without taking into consideration the 16 cases of husbands who participate in all regions, which 
would increase the prediction ratio unduly. 
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TABLE 4 HUSBAND’S PARTICIPATION IN FAMILY ACTIVITIES 
Number of regions 
participated in 6 5 4 3 2 I 
Total number of cases | 16 18 26 12 I I 
Regions not partici-|—  16{HW 23 noha 7(/HW 1fHW 1(HW 
pated in, for cases HB HB HB HB 
that fall into pattern Ch Ch CH 
HH HH 
S 
Regions not partici- | — 1{Ch 2 oe 2(HW —_ _ 
pated in, for cases HH HB 
which deviate from E 
the above pattern by 
one region 1{E I {ep 2(HW 
Ch HB 
HH 
1(/(HW 
HB 
S 








As his degree of participation increases, he will first engage in his House- 
hold Duties, then in Child Control and Care, then in Common Household 
Duties, and finally in his wife’s Household activities—he could not normally, 
for instance, help with the control of children without also doing his house- 
hold activities, and of course without also participating in the Social and 
Economic Activities of the family. 


FIGURE 2 


- lV) 
e ie HH Ch HB HW 


Figure 2 then is a topological diagram in which direction can be defined, 
and which will therefore be referred to as a path field. Since in the present case 
regions are hierarchically related, the path field constitutes in effect a uni- 
dimensional scale. This means that it can be used as a measuring scale within 
the behavioural field, by analogy with the use of an ordinary measuring scale 
used in a physical field. 

Further, we know from the frequency of cases in each column in Table 4 

B 
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that the husband’s participation is most likely to extend up to the region of 
Child Control, which can thus be regarded as an optimum position. He 
can increase his participation with relatively little effort, but he cannot 
decrease it to less than the social and economic activities without destroying 
the family group. 

These results so far show that the hypothesis that the various activities of 
an individual within the family are independent of one another, and that he 
or she is free to choose to participate in some, but not in others, can be 
rejected. It is found instead that in the case of the husband: 


(a) Given the degree to which he participates in the family’s activities, 
the regions in which he will, and those in which he will not, partici- 
pate, are largely determined. 

(b) His choice of regions in which he will participate is limited by the 
fact that in so far as he remains a member of the family he has to 
participate minimally in its social and economic activities. Within the 
range of the remaining 4 regions, he is most likely to participate up 
to the level of Child Control, and an increase or decrease of his degree 
of participation becomes increasingly difficult with increasing distance 
from the optimum position. 

(c) Given that the husband participates up to the level of Husband’s 
Household Duties, and he needs to move in the direction of the 
region of his Wife’s Household Duties, then he must approach that 
region by participating in the intervening activities—the Control of 
Children, and Common Household Duties. 


It is thus seen that social space, in this instance the husband’s path field, 
has a definite structure, which can be objectively determined, and both limits 
and determines the behaviour of the individual. 

The same kind of analysis was made for the wife, and for children of 
various ages and both sexes. For each of these a definite but different path field was 

found to exist. In the case of the wife (see Figure 3) 95 per cent conform 
entirely to the pattern, 5 per cent deviate by one region and none by two or 
more. 

For the total of 343 individuals, on whom data were available from the 
subjects, path fields were obtained for the husband and wife, and boys and 
girls respectively for the age ranges of 4-8 years, 10-12 years, and 14 years 
and over. 

The reliability of the data can be estimated in the following manner. 
Take as an example 5 individuals who can participate in 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
regions respectively. If the regions are ordered in a hierarchy, then only one 
combination of regions must be presented by each individual. The prob- 
ability of this happening by chance for 5 individuals is already beyond the 
level of 1 : 100,000. The probability level for the actual results obtained will 
therefore be very much higher than this estimate. 
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The path fields obtained for the wife and for boys and girls respectively 
between the ages of 4-8 years are shown in the following figures. 

In the case of the wife no instance was found in which she did not 
participate in her household duties, the care and control of children and social 
activities, so that an absolute level exists below which her participation does 
not normally fall. 

However, only 4 per cent of the sample engaged in none but these 
activities. The next region she may enter is that of Common Household 
Duties. If she increases her degree of participation beyond this, she is about 
five times more likely to move into the economic region than into that of 
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FIGURE 3 
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the Husband’s Household Duties. The extent to which the path field forms a 
consecutive hierarchical pattern can be taken as a measure of the extent to 
which it is stabilized and structured. In the case of the wife, the field appears 
to be in a stage of transition: the economic region is coming to be increasingly 
within her normal range of participation. 

By the age of about 4 years, children normally participate in the various 
social activities of the family. Up to the age of about 8 years, however, there 
are regions in which they have no regular participation. For both boys and 
girls these consist of the economic and child control region together with 
the Husband’s Household Duties, in the case of the girls, and the Wife's 
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Household Duties, in the case of the boys. Complete role differentiation by 
sex has thus already taken place at that age. 

To make a more general analysis possible, the following measures, which 
determine the structure of any path field, will be used. 

The Degree of Differentiation (D) is determined by the number of distinct 
regions which emerge from the participation analysis. 

The Range of Free Movement (F) is given by the number of regions in 
which the individual is free to participate or not to participate. Regions 
within the range of free movement are thus treated as differentiated, whilst 
those outside that range will be undifferentiated from one another. It must 
be stressed, however, that the differentiation of the field considered here is 
purely in terms of participation of the individual in the various regions. 
Regions which are undifferentiated in terms of participation may at the same 
time be differentiated in terms of the individual’s perception. 

The Degree of Hierarchy (H) is a measure of the extent to which regions 
are placed consecutively. Since direction in the field is defined, a hierarchy 
must consist of at least two regions such that a person can participate in the 
second only if he already does so in the first. The degree of hierarchy for any 
path field is then given by the number of boundaries which have to be 
passed through in i direction of movement through the field. 

The Content Structure of the path field is given by the topological relation- 
ship between regions and the direction of movement of entry into the field. 
The measure is expressed in terms of the rank order of regions, where 
regions that are not hierarchically distinct are given equal rank. 

These four measures determine the path field structure for any member 
of the family. For any particular individual we need of course to know in 
addition his degree of participation, that is the number of regions in which 
he participates. 

The following analysis of the path field of boys between the ages of 4 
and 8 years (see Figure 4) may clarify the application of these measures. 
— degree of differentiation = 4, since there are 4 separate regions in the 
field. 

The range of free movement = 3. Freedom to participate or not is 


limited to the Social, the Husband’s Household and Joint Household Duties 





ons. 

The degree of hierarchy = 2, that is, moving through the field there are 
not more than two boundaries which need to be passed through in the 
direction of movement. 

The characteristic changes that occur in the process of behavioural develop- 
ments can now be investigated. Table 5 shows the values for the set of 
measures of path field structure previously derived. 








5. The range of free movement (F) is independent of the degree of differentiation (D) and the degree 
of hierarchy (H) except that F< D, i.e. the number of regions in which he may choose to participate 
may be less than the total number of differentiated regions, and also H< D—1 where for a path field 
to exist D > 2; in the case of maximum differentiation H = D—1. 
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With an increase in the age of children a practically continuous increase is 
seen to take place in the degree of differentiation, the degree of hierarchy, and 
the range of free movement. Behavioural development thus involves the processes 
of differentiation, hierarchy formation, and decrease in the number of inaccessible 
regions in the individual’s behavioural field. 

In the development of the path field the succession of regions remains 
relatively constant. A minor change occurs at about the age ited when for 
both boys and girls the economic region becomes more accessible. This in 
fact is the age of school-leaving for the majority of Australian children, and 
also the period of transition from childhood to adolescence. 

The different types of path fields can be used to define the roles of the 
respective members of the family. Six families roles can be distinguished. 
First, those of the boy and the girl from the age at which they participate in 


TABLE 5 MEASURES OF PATH FIELD STRUCTURE FOR FAMILY 
MEMBERS 





Girls Boys 
Measure 





4-8 10-12 14+ | 4-8 10-12 14+ | Mother Feather 





Degree of differentiation 4 5 6 4 6 6 4 5 
(Maximum = 6) 





Range of free movement 3 4 6 3 6 6 3 4 
(Maximum = 6) 





Degree of hierarchy 3 3 4 2 4 $ 2 4 
(Maximum = 5) 














the family’s activities until adolescence. Secondly, the roles of the boys and 
girls from the age of adolescence until they leave the family and get married, 
and lastly those of the husband and the wife. 

Marriage effects a total restructuring of the behavioural field. For each 
of the partners there are certain basic regions in which they must participate. 
For the husband these consist of the Social and the Economic regions, and for 
the wife, the Social, the Wife’s Household Duties and the Child Control 
regions. The basic role of the husband is thus that of providing the economic 
support for the family and that of the wife to look after the main household 
work and the children. 

For both, the number of optional regions decreases. The field is behaviour- 
ally less differentiated and as a result also somewhat less hierarchical. More 
generally, whilst children gain increased freedom in their behaviour as they 
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grow up, marriage involves the taking up of a number of necessary functions 
by the husband and wife, with the heavier load falling on the latter. 

At all ages the degree of participation of females in the family activities 
is larger than that of males. It reaches a maximum at the 10-12 years stage, 
after which it again declines as the children grow older and begin to move 
outside the family. The degree of participation is highest for the wife and 
somewhat less for the husband. 


THE PATH SYSTEM OF THE FAMILY FIELD 


So far the path fields of the various members of the family have been 
separately discussed. But both parents and children move and function in the 
same structured family field in which the particular path field of the individual 
corresponds to a specific path in the family field as a whole. 

The family field can be determined by taking all the individual path fields 
and noting which regions have a common boundary and which have not. 
It is then possible to construct the family field shown in Figure 6 in which 


FIGURE 6 
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seneene : Boys, I4yrs and older. 
c——= Girls, 14 yrs and older. 


regions having a common boundary in any of the individual path fields also 
have.a common boundary in the family field and similarly for regions that 
are found not to have a common boundary. The representation used is that 
of a three-dimensional whole projected on a plane; that is, points of inter- 
section are boundary lines and lines in the diagram represent areas. There 
are two important facts to note in the family field: First, it is a symmetrical 
Gestalt; second, the two autonomous regions, constituting the husband’s and 
wife’s sex roles respectively, are located at opposite extremes. 

Entry into the field is through the Social region, but from there on, the 
husband moves to the Economic region and his Household Duties, and the 
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wife moves to her Household Duties and the region of Child Control. The 
paths of the husband and wife respectively through the field are thus opposite 
in direction, and determined by its sex role bi-polarity. If the family field is 
an interdependent whole, then the adjoining regions should be more similar 
in structure to one another than to regions with which they have no common 
boundary. An inspection of the above diagram bears this out, in so far as 
regions with common boundaries tend to have a more similar type of inter- 
action pattern than regions that have no common boundary. 

It ould be pointed out, at this stage, that the above structure of the 
family field is not simply an “average”, or “typical”, of the sample, but can 
to all intents and purposes be regarded as a constant throughout the culture pattern for 
these Australian families with children. 

Figure 6 also shows the paths taken by children through the family field 
and indicates the extent to which its structure determines their behaviour. 

All members of the family enter the field through the Social region. From 
there on, however, the sex role bi-polarity of the field induces the paths of 
males and females respectively to move in opposite directions. Males, as their 
degree of participation increases, move across to the father role functions, and 
females to the mother role functions. 


THE TENSION MEASURE 


Tension in the family is measured by the percentage of activities about 
which husband and wife disagree sometimes or never. The frequency dis- 
tribution of the measure shows that the majority of families have low tension 
and a steadily decreasing number have high tension. 

The range of correlations for each of the 31 tension items with the total 
is 0°45 to 1:00, with an average tetrachoric correlation of 0-71. 

An important finding is that the different regions do not to any extent 
localize conflicts that may arise. It is seldom found that tension exists in one 
region without existing in other regions. The amount and degree of tension 
are also positively related, and it is i bd rare for families with little 
tension to quarrel often about any single meine’ 

A validity check on the tension measure could be made by correlating it 
with answers from a separate interview of the mother to the question—“Did 

ou and your husband have a different opinion on how the child should be 
ae ht up?” In spite of the fact that the question referred to the past, a 
correlation of 0: 50 was obtained, as petit with an average correlation of 
0°63 of items in the Child Control region with the total questionnaire. The 
tension measure was also found to correlate highly with the report of husband 
and wife taking separate holidays (* tet = 0-81). 
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FAMILY STRUCTURE AND TENSION BALANCE 
DEFINITION OF FAMILY STRUCTURE 


So far, the nature of the field within which the behaviour of family 
members takes place has been considered, and found to be a constant at least 
throughout the Melbourne suburban culture. However, families differ from 
one another in the actual behavioural relationship that exists in each family 
between the husband and the wife, that is, in family structure. 

Family structure is defined in terms of the specific distribution of inter- 
action patterns for each family. For this purpose the following four basic 
groups of interaction patterns will be used. 

(i) The Husband Dominance Pattern. 
(ti) The Wife Dominance Pattern. 

iii) The Autonomic Pattern. 

iv) The Syncratic Cooperative Pattern. 


The remaining syncratic division of function pattern was found to be too 
infrequent to be taken into account, indicating that in the two-person rela- 
tionship joint decision leads in most cases to joint action, although the reverse 
is not true. In the following, therefore, the term syncratic refers to the 
syncratic cooperative pattern only. 

Table 6 shows the means for each of the patterns on the basis of the 
present sample: 








TABLE 6 PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF 
INTERACTION PATTERNS 
Interaction Pattern Per cent 
Husband Dominance II's 
Wife Dominance 26°7 
Autonomic 31°4 
Syncratic Cooperative 25°0 





These norms, in the first place, define the percentage distribution of inter- 
action patterns for all families in the sample. On the basis of the material, 
9 different forms of family structure were distinguished. In the table that 
follows, the norms are given for each. In terms of the data these groups were 
found not to overlap. 

While to some extent each of these groups was studied separately, for the 
purpose of correlational studies it was necessary to group them into larger 
units. These were called the Syncratic, Average, Autocratic, and Autonomic 
structure types. The unstructured family, with no modal frequencies of any 
type, was grouped with the Autonomic type, on the logical grounds that 

th are characterized by a lack of structured interactional relationships, and 
also because they show similar relationships on other criteria. 
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TABLE 7 DEFINITIONS OF FAMILY STRUCTURES IN TERMS OF THE 
OBTAINED PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF INTERACTIONS 
PATTERNS 
Interaction Pattern Family Structure 
Seti Wife Husband 
~ Domin- | Autonomic | Domin- S r 
” ance ance . ub-type ype 
% % % % 
$0-100 6 Syncratic 
Coop. 
30-100 25-100 8 Syncratic Syncratic 
Wife Dom. | (n= 23) 
35-100 25-100 9 Syncratic 
Autonomic 
20-100 20-100 | 20-100 0-20 16 Av. Family _| Average 
Structure (n= 16) 
0-30 45-100 II Autonomic 
0-20 30-100 30-100 10 Autonomic Autonomic 
Wife Dom. | (n= 28) 
20-100 20-100 20-100 20-100 7 Unstructured 
25-100 8 Husband 
Auutocratic Autocratic 
45-100 7 Wife (n= 15) 
Autocratic 























FAMILY STRUCTURE AND TENSION 





Table 8 shows the average percentage of tension associated with each of 
the four general types of family structure. 
The syncratic family structure is seen to be below average in tension, the 








TABLE 8 MEAN DEGREE OF TENSION ASSOCIATED WITH 
FAMILY STRUCTURES 
Family Structure ‘Mean Degree of Tension 
Autocratic 33°8 
Autonomic 30°5 
Average 26°0 
Syncratic 19°3 


Mean of Total 26°3 
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autonomic structure above average, while the greatest amount of tension is 
associated with the autocratic type of families. These results show some agree- 
ment with those found by Lewin, Lippitt, and White (5). The degree of 
tension in the “average” type of family structure is found to be the same as 
the average for the sample as a whole. 

The tetrachoric correlation between family structure and tension, taking 
the syncratic and average against the autonomic and autocratic structure, is 
of the order of 0-60. As in the study referred to, (5), two types of autocratic 

up structures could be distinguished. A majority in which tension was 
Eich and a minority in which tension is almost absent and which can be 
described as apathetic. There were few autocratic families in which tension 
was average. 

It might be thought that since syncratic family structures are associated 
with low tension, activities which are carried out together and decided about 
together would also tend to be associated with low tension, and similarly 
that since autocratic families tend to have a high level of tension, interaction 
patterns in which the husband determines the behaviour of the wife or vice 
versa would also show a high degree of tension. The data in Table 9 show 
that this is not at all so, and that in fact it is necessary to distinguish carefully 
between the degree of tension related to the family structure and distribution 
of tension among the different interaction patterns. 


TABLE 9 MEAN DEGREE OF TENSION ASSOCIATED WITH 
INTERACTION PATTERNS 








Interaction Pattern Mean Degree of Tension 
Husband Autocratic 4’7 
Syncratic 27°1 
Autonomic 19°3 
Wife Autocratic 15°7 


Mean of Total 24°9 





These results can best be understood by taking as an example a family with 
an “average” type of structure and with a certain degree of tension and then 
seeing what changes would take place in the degree of tension as changes in 
the group structure are made. This should throw some light on the hypothesis 
that “changes in group structure will be in the direction of tension volcan” ; 
The results show that an increase of areas of activity in a husband auto- 
cratic pattern would not only lead to increase of tension in the areas con- 
cerned but also in the family group as a whole. It is thus possible to predict 
that if changes take place in the Australian family they will be in the direction 
of a decrease in the size of the husband’s power field. 
If on the other hand the number of areas in a wife autocratic pattern is 
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increased, then although a minimum of tension may exist within the areas 
concerned, the level of tension within the group as a whole will rise. 


A number of important conclusions emerge from the discussion of the 
data so far. 


(a) Tension is not an additive quantity. 

(b) A decrease of tension associated with any one aspect of family relationships 
may lead to a subsequent increase of tension in the family as a whole. 

The relevance of these findings to improving interpersonal relationships 
and social action will easily be seen. The findings are in fact in accordance 
with experience. Thus autocratic methods which are employed to decrease 
tension are known frequently to have the opposite effect. 

The analysis also enables one to explain why autocratic groups tend to be 
associated with either very high or very low tension. An increase in auto- 
cratic relationships associated with a low degree of tension may, at least 
initially, lead to tension reduction within the group, although beyond a 
certain point a sudden eruption of overt tension would tend to occur. If the 
autocratic pressure on the individual concerned remains too strong to be 
overcome, however, one finds instead that tension during that period remains 
within the behavioural field of the individuals concerned, but that there is a 
subsequent reaction of apathy, or, in more extreme cases, of anxiety or con- 
version disorders. 

The autonomic pattern in family relationships shows some similarities to 
the wife autocratic pattern in so far as its effect on the tension balance is 
concerned, although to a much lesser degree. The autonomic structure tends 
to be associated with a degree of tension somewhat above average, whilst the 
corresponding interaction pattern is associated with tension below the mean. 
This means, in effect, that a decrease in the relationships between husband and wife 
does not necessarily lead to tension reduction, although tension within the area con- 
cerned may well be decreased. 

This finding is of some importance in so far as it leads to an understandi 
of the forces towards survival operating within the group. Although breaking 
off relationships between husband and wife may lead to reduction of tension 
in the areas concerned, as this separation increases so tension within the group 
increases. This increase of tension, however, acts as a barrier towards further 
separation, so that ultimately a point of equilibrium is reached between 
cohesive and disruptive forces. 

In the syncratic cooperative pattern, on the contrary, whilst the degree of 
tension associated with specific syncratic cooperative relationships is some- 
what above the mean, the total amount of tension associated with the syn- 
cratic family group is well below average. This type of group structure can 
thus be regarded as the most efficient from the point of view of harmonious 
functioning. 

Thus, whilst autocratic and to a lesser extent autonomic techniques ma 
lead to a decrease of tension within the specific areas of activities concerned, 
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their final effect is to increase the tension level within the group as a whole. 
It is only by going to the trouble of reaching common decisions and engaging in 
common action that social tensions are in the end effectively reduced. 

To sum up: three possible tension balances exist— 


(a) Interaction Patterns with high tension and corresponding group struc- 
tures with high tension.—Forces will operate in the group towards a 
decrease of this type of relationship. Example: Husband autocratic 
pattern. 

(b) Interaction Pattern with low tension and corresponding group struc- 
ture with high tension.—A point of equilibrium will be reached 
between the two opposing forces. Example: Wife autocratic and 
autonomic pattern. 

(c) Interaction Pattern with high tension and corresponding group struc- 
ture with low tension.—A point of equilibrium is reached between 
the two opposing forces. Example: Syncratic Cooperative pattern. 


This analysis appears to remove one of the major criticisms of the tension 
reduction theory of behaviour, namely that eventually a state of minimum 
uniform tension would result. 

This, however, would be so only if a fourth type of tension balance were 
to exist with an interaction pattern with low tension and corresponding 
group structure with low tension, in which case eventually all interpersonal 
relations would be of that one type. Since it is not in actual fact found to be 
the case, the possibility of the fourth type of tension balance existing can be 
regarded as unlikely. 

The present report of results is primarily concerned with some of the 
findings of general theoretical importance.—A large number of significant 
relationships of the family structure to other aspects of the culture were 
found. The occupational class of the husband emerged as a major determinant 
of the type of family structure, and dissatisfaction with the job was correlated 
with tension in the family. f 

The structure of the family was significantly related to data on infant 
development, and various aspects of children’s adjustment.—A fuller account 
of these findings, together with more specific data on the Australian family, 
will shortly be published as part of the “UNESCO Australian Community 
Studies”. 


SUMMARY 


The basic hypothesis introduced was that the behavioural field of any 
person or group can be regarded as a dynamic whole having interdependent 
parts. Three further concepts were deduced—the group field, the group 
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structure, and the tension balance. In the case of the family group, the 
following are distinguished: 

(1) The Family Field, defined in terms of the topological relationships 
between activity regions. 

(2) The Family Structure, given by the behavioural relationships between 
husband and wife. 

(3) The Tension Balance, arising out of possible opposition between 
structural changes towards tension reduction in the field as a whole, and 
towards tension reduction within areas or regions within the field. 

It was shown that the behavioural relationships that may exist between 
individuals can be determined by measuring three variables. 


(i) The activity relationship. 
(ii) The power relationship. 
(iii) The degree of associated tension. 


The construction and method of scoring of a questionnaire was described 


for determining both the family field and the family structure. 


THE FAMILY FIELD 


The concept of regions was validated by testing the hypothesis that items 
classified in terms of similar content would also have a similar type of inter- 
action pattern, differing consistently in that respect from items in other 
regions. 

"- means of a participation scale, the relationship between regions could 
be determined. It was shown that for each member of the family a different 
path field existed in which direction could be defined, and which both 
determines and limits the family activities in which he may participate. 

From the path fields of the various members of the family, the total 
family field could be constructed. Adjoining regions were found to show 
similarities in interaction patterns. Both the family field and individual path 
fields can be regarded as cultural constants. The family field was found to be 
bi-polar in terms of sex role activities, male and female members of the 
family therefore taking opposed paths through the field. The behavioural 
development of children within ie family could be defined in terms of an 
increase in the degree of differentiation of regions, a decrease in the number 
of inaccessible regions, and an increase in the degree of hierarchy of regions. 


THE FAMILY STRUCTURE AND TENSION BALANCE 


For the family group, considered as a group consisting of two persons, 
four qualitatively different structures exist: The husband and wife autocratic 
respectively, the autonomic and the syncratic. Each of those tended to be 
associated with a different level of tensions, except for the two autocratic 
structures which can be regarded as being symmetrically identical. 

Three types of Tension Balances were found, given by the relative level 
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of tension associated with interaction patterns, and the level of tension 
associated with the corresponding group structure. These led to a number of 
important conclusions with regard to group dynamics. 

The findings thus not only serve as validation of the basic principles of 
field theory deduced from the behavioural field concept, but also lead to 
further extensions of the conceptual framework. 

There are a number of problems, both theoretical and practical, which it 
would at this stage be possible to investigate. The following might be some 
of the more immediate objectives. 

(1) It should be possible to generalize the method of determining the 
behavioural relationship between two persons to larger groups. One major 
difficulty that needs to be dealt with is that the number of possible interaction 
patterns rises very rapidly with the number of persons in the group. Thus for 
“‘n” individuals there would be (2" — 1)? interaction patterns. 

(2) The path fields existing within groups other than the family could be 
investigated, and finally that of the social field as a whole. 

(3) What differences exist in family structure and the characteristics of 
the family field between the various cultures, and how are these related to 
differences in the children’s development and personality structure? 

It will be possible to use the questionnaire with minor modifications in 
most western urban cultures. For comparative studies in very different types 
of cultures it is important to keep in mind that it is not the individual items 
which are important but the determination of all the various regions of the 
family studied, and a representative selection of items. 

Finally, it is hoped that the method presented will be found a useful tool 
for clinical and social work in problems of family guidance, and evaluation 
of the family background of the maladjusted child. Moreover, just as in the 
case of psychopathology, a study of the deviant and pathological family 
group may lead us to gain increased insight into the principles of group 
functioning and interpersonal relationships. 




















APPENDIX A 
THE FAMILY QUESTIONNAIRE 


PART I 


. Who sees to it that the children get out of bed at the right time ? 
. Who sees to it that they get washed and dressed ?- 
. Who gets Dad’s breakfast ? 
. Who gets your breakfast ? 
. Who goes out to work ? 
. Who does paid work at home ? 
Who does the cleaning and dusting ? 
. Who buys the groceries ? 
. Who does the washing ? 
. Who does the ironing ? 
. Who chops the wood ? 
. Who mows the lawn ? 
. If something gets broken in the home, who repairs it ? 
. Who cooks the tea ? 
. Who sets the table for tea ? 
. Who sees to it that you have good table manners ? 
. Who sees to it that you eat all the food you are given ? 
. Who clears the table ? 
. Who does the dishes ? 
. Who sees to it that you help with the housework ? 
. Who puts the wireless on ? 
. Who gives you your pocket money ? 
. Who goes to visit mother’s relatives ? 
. Who invites visitors ? 
. Who goes to the pictures at night ? 
26. Who goes to visit father’s relatives ? 
27. Who takes you for outings ? 
28. Who goes for a holiday in the summer ? 
29. Who pays for the holidays ? 
30. Who gives you your spending money for the holidays ? 
31. Who sends you to bed ? 
32. Who puts out the milk bottles ? 
Who de up at night ? 
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Answer Sheet (Part I) 





THE DAY AT HOME 


Name 





Older Younger 


























1. Who sees to it that the children get out of bed 
at the right time ? M;F{O|X/|B/S]|b]s 
2. Who sees to it that they get washedanddressed?} M| F|O|X/]B/]S |b s 
33. Who locks up at night ? |M| F/|O|X|B|S|b]|s 
Key. M= Mother. X = The Subject. 
F = Father. B, b = Brothers. 
O = Other Adults. S, s = Sisters. 


PART II 


1. Who decides at what time you have to get out of bed ? 
How often do your parents disagree as to what time you ought to be up ? 
2. Who decides what you are going to wear for the day? 
How often do your parents disagree as to what you are to wear ? 
3. Who decides what Dad has for breakfast ? 
Does he like what he gets for breakfast ? 
4. Who decides who should get your breakfast ? 
Do your parents disagree whose job it is ? 
5-6. Issue not applicable. 
7. Who decides what cleaning and dusting is to be done during the day ? 
Do your parents disagree on what dusting and cleaning should be done ? 
8. Who decides what groceries to buy ? 
Do your parents disagree as to what groceries should be bought ? 
9. Who decides on what day the washing is to be done ? 
Do your parents disagree as to when it should be done ? 
10. Who decides what ironing is to be done ? 
Do your parents disagree when it should be done ? 
11. Who decides how much wood needs to be chopped ? 
How often do your parents disagree as to how much wood is needed ? 
12. Who decides when the lawn is to be mown ? 
How often do your parents disagree as to when it should be done ? 
13. Who decides when broken things should be repaired ? 
Do your parents disagree whose job it is ? 
14. Who decides what Dad is going to have for tea ? 
How often do your parents disagree as to what to have for tea ? 
15. Who decides who should set the cable ? 
How often do your parents disagree as to whose job it is ? 
16. Who decides whether your table manners are good enough ? 
Do your parents disagree whether they are good enough ? 
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17. Who decides whether you should eat all the food you are given? 
Do your parents disagree whether you should eat all the food you are given? 
18. Who decides what jobs you should do at home? 
How often do your parents disagree what jobs you should do? 
19. Who decides whose job it is to clear the table? 
Do your parents disagree as to whose job it is? 
20. Who decides whose job it is to do the dishes? 
How often do your parents disagree as to whose job it is? 
21. Who decides what programme to listen to on the wireless? j 
How often do your parents disagree as to what programme to listen to? | 
22. Who decides how much pocket money you are to get? 
Do your parents disagree on how much you should get? 
23. Who decides when to visit your mother’s relatives? 
Do your parents disagree as to when they should go? 
24. Who decides whom to invite to your home? 
How often do your parents disagree whom to vite? 
25. If your parents go together to the pictures, who decides what show to see? 
How often do your parents disagree what show to go to? 
26. Who decides when to visit father’s relatives? 
How often do your parents disagree when to go and see them? 
27. Who decides when to go for outings? 
Do your parents disagree when to go? 
28. Do your parents go for holidays together (Yes—No)? 
Who decides where to go for holidays? 
Do your parents disagree where to go to? 
29. Who decides how much money should be spent during the holidays? 
Do your parents disagree as to how much to spend? 
30. Who decides how much spending money you should have for the holidays? 
Do your parents disagree as to how much money you should have? 
31. Who decides at what time you should go to bed? 
Do your parents disagree at what time you should go to bed? 
32. Who decides whose job it is to put out the milk bottles? 
Do your parents disagree as to whose job it is? 
33. Who decides whose job it is to lock up at night? 
Do your parents disagree as to whose job it is? 





Answer Sheet (Part II) 





THE DAY AT F )ME 


Decides Disagreement 
a M F Often Sometimes Never 
a. M F Often Sometimes Never 
33. M F Often Sometimes Never 














APPENDIX B 
SCORING SHEET FOR THE DETERMINATION OF FAMILY 
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THE DYNAMICS OF POWER 


A Field Study of Social Influence in Groups of Children 


RONALD LIPPITT, NORMAN POLANSKY, AND SIDNEY ROSEN! 





INTRODUCTION 


This is the fifth in a series of reports on a program of research into the 
process of social influence in groups of children (5, 8, 9, 10). Our initial 
curiosity focused on the phenomenon of behavioral contagion described and 
clinically conceptualized by Redl (11) in an analysis of some of the opera- 
tional problems of group therapy. We defined behavioral contagion as the 
spontaneous pickup or imitation by other children of a behavior initiated by 
one member of the group where the initiator did not display any intention 
of getting the others to do what he did. 

As we came to see this phenomenon in the larger context of social influ- 
ence processes we found it necessary and fruitful to distinguish between 
behavioral contagion and direct influence, where the actor initiated behavior 
which had the manifest objective of affecting the behavior of another member 
of the group. These phenomena were first brought under investigation in a 
field study in two summer camps for children (9). Using a battery of direct 
observation procedures, near-sociometric member-member rankings, and 
counselor rankings, we found that children who had high power attributed 
to them on various criteria (e.g. fighting ability, sex sophistication) were 
more frequently the initiators of behavioral contagion in the general variety 
of camp situations. But by creating an experimental situation in camp we 
discovered that in situations of common group frustration with adult controls 
the impulsive children tended to become contagion initiators and high power 
status became less relevant as a predictor of who would be imitated. Further 
experiments in the laboratory continued the analysis of interpersonal and 
situational determinants of contagious pickup of the behavior of another. In 
the field study it was also discovered that children who verbally attributed 

1. This research program has been supported by a grant from the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the U.S. Public Health Service. Fritz Redl of Wayne University and Ronald —_ of the University 
of Michigan have functioned as co-principal investigators. Norman Polansky and Sidney Rosen have 


served as project directors. Members of the field teams for this study were: Joseph Masling and Sidney 
Rosen, Supervisors; Will Kyselka, Robert Tropp, Alan M. Walker and Robert J. Wolff. 
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power to another child, in the interview situation, behaved differently toward 
their high power choices than toward their low power choices in a varie 
of ways. It was inferred, but not demonstrated, that these behavioral clues 
would be perceived and would partially determine a self-perception of own 
influence in the group. These and other findings led us to reformulate some 
of our theoretical orientation and to pose certain substantive and methodo- 
logical questions for further research in a second major field study. 

The questions and problems which emerged from the first study and 
which guided the development of the second study were as follows: 


1. If we repeated this study in the same camp with the same type of 
population of groups but with a different research team and different subjects 
would we find the same relationships? 

2. If we could measure self-perception of own influence position in the 
group would the data support our inference that such self-perception of own 
power serves as a link between attribution of power from fellow members 
and influence attempts one makes toward fellow members? 

3. Would these same relationships between attributed power, behavioral 
contagion, and direct influence be found in a very different kind of popula- 
tion of groups of children? 


REPLICATION WITH THE SAME POPULATION 


_ The first field study collected data in two camps for disturbed children. 

One was a boys’ camp and the other for girls. We decided it would be 
methodologically desirable to replicate the study in the boys’ camp and were 
fortunate in again securing full collaboration from the same camp, the 
University of Michigan Fresh Air Camp ® (hereafter referred to as M-Camp). 
We selected the same age group and again studied four cabins during each 
of the two camp sessions. The most significant measurements were duplicated 
as carefully as possible. 


TESTING GENERALIZATION TO A NEW POPULATION’ 


The original studies were with groups of lower socio-economic back- 
ground disturbed children. We decided to find a contrasting population of 
middle-class non-disturbed boys, if possible. It seemed important to try to 
find a camp with the same double four week session, the same size group and 
adult-child ratio, and as nearly the same program philosophy as possible. 
After considerable exploration we were fortunate in securing the whole- 
hearted collaboration of Camp Manito-wish in Wisconsin ® (hereafter referred 
to as W-Camp). The two research teams of three each were trained together 
in the use of the same instruments and then spent the summer separated, 
collecting data in the two camps. One member of the W-Camp team spent 





2. We wish to express deep appreciation to William Morse, Director of Michigan Fresh Air Camp, 
and to Elmer Ott, Director of Camp Manito-wish of the North Central Area Council of the YMCA, 
for their understanding support without which this project could not have been possible. 
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a final week in M-Camp to get an estimate of inter-camp observation 


reliability. 


RE-FORMULATION OF THEORY 


After a number of exploratory excursions it has seemed to us most fruitful 
to reformulate our theorizing as contributing to a systematic theory of social 
power in the face-to-face group. Theorizing about the dynamics of power in 
larger social structures has proved stimulating (e.g. the contributions of 
Weber (3), Parsons (7), and Goldhamer and Shils (4) ). Goldhamer and Shils 
have suggested that power may be measured by the number of successful 
power acts divided by the number of attempts made. This idea is very similar 
to one of the indices used in our two studies (percent of success of direct 
influence attempts). Another springboard for our theorizing has been the 
work of Festinger and his co-workers (2). They have followed Lewin (6) in 
defining power as potentiality to exert influence. As we see it, the dimensions 
of the concept of social power can be differentiated as units in the following 
definition: 


Social power is: 
1. the potentiality 
2. for inducing forces 
3. in other persons 
4. toward acting or changing in a given direction. 


Obviously there can be no direct operational definition of this concept 
because so many situations and interactions would have to be explored to 
discover the exact boundaries of “potential” power. In our study we have 
made two attempts to approximate a measurement of power. 

By getting the judgments of all members on the degree of ability of each 
member to influence “the other fellow” we have computed an index of 
attributed power. This index is, of course, an inadequate direct measure of 
power for several reasons. For example, the power of one or several members 
may be untested by the events of group life. There may be a bias of being 
unwilling to recognize the power of a member to whom one does not 
willingly submit. But the stability of the index over time, the amount of 
inter-member agreement in making the judgments, and the consistent pre- 
dicted relationships to other variables suggest this index represents a good 
approach to one aspect of the power syndrome. 

This concept of attributed power seems to us more adequate and precise 
than our previous looser use of the term prestige. It also permits clear 
coordination to other aspects of the dynamics of power. 

The second measure is an index of the degree of behavioral success the 
member has in attempting to influence others. We might call this an index of 
manifest power. This also is only an indirect approximation of power, because 
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a person with high power may not attempt to exert that power, or may 
exercise it only in very limited degrees and situations. 
It is within this general theoretical framework that we have attempted to 


organize our findings, and to which we shall return for interpretation in the 
final section. 


METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS* 


The variables we wanted to measure have been indicated by the theoretical 
interests outlined above. Because one important objective of the study was 
to replicate the previous one, we had to consider seriously whether to repeat 
a particular measurement procedure exactly or refine our measurement of 
the variable on the basis of what we had learned from experience. 


A. The measurement of attributed power 


In the first study the children sorted the pictures of the other members of 
the group into colored boxes on a number of dimensions which were com- 
bined into an attributed power index. This was an individual interview 
situation (10). On each dimension the child was only asked to select two 
children, the top one and the bottom one. The data from the five highly 
correlated dimensions of ability in athletics, independence of adults, having 
ideas for fun, sex sophistication, independence of social pressure were com- 
bined into an attributed power index in order to get a stable measure which 
would differentiate the children. This combined index was highly related to 
the single criterion of projected group influence (“who is best at getting the 
others to do what he wants them to do”). But each child had only rated two 
children so we did not feel the single measure was stable enough to use alone 
as the measurement of attributed power. In the current study we tefined the 
data from the single question of “who has influence” by asking each child to 
rank every other child by hanging the pictures in rank order on a row of 
nails on a board. We decided to use this single “purer” measure of attributed 
power rather than the combined index because it seemed likely to us that, if 
the two camps were as widely different as we predicted, the various questions 
about physical strength, sex sophistication, etc. would have quite different 
meanings and relations to attributed power in the two camps. Therefore in 
our report of findings our improved direct measurement of perceived influ- 
ence is compared with the combined prestige (attributed power) index of the 
first study. As in the first study, these sociometric interviews were conducted 
during the first and last weeks of the four week camp session. 





3. A more detailed description of the research methods used in this and the previous study are con- 


tained in a mimeographed manual at the Research Center for Group Dynamics. 
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B. Measurement of perceived characteristics of each member 


Using the same picture ranking technique, each child ranked the other 
group members on: goodness in sports, fighting ability (added in second 
study), sex sophistication, and knowledge of campcraft. 

Each counselor ranked each child in his group four times during the 
period on scales of: adult relatedness, impulsiveness, group belongingness 
need, feeling of acceptance by the group, conformity to group pressures, 
warmth of relations with peers, social sensitivity, and activity level. The 
counselors also did the same rank ordering task as the boys on the items above 
(liking, attributed power, projected popularity, goodness in sports, fighting 
ability, sex sophistication, campcraft knowledge). 


C. The measurement of self-perception 


A significant addition to the measurement program of the second study 
was asking each child to place his own picture in the rank order for the 
dimensions of fighting ability, independence of adults, being liked, and influ- 
ence in the group. A pilot study in the intervening summer had indicated the 
children were ready and able to do this without any discoverable problems 
of anxiety or other after effects in the group. 


D. The measurement of behavioral contagion and direct influence 


A pre-categorized observation schedule was used by a team of field 
observers to record behavior on a sampling basis as outlined in the typical 
time schedule below. As in the first study, an incident of behavioral contagion 
was defined as “An event in which a person’s behavior is changed to resemble 
that of another person. This change occurs in a social interaction situation in 
which the person acting as the ‘initiator’ has not communicated intent to 
evoke such a change in the other.” Each child who picked up the behavior 
was recorded as a recipient of the particular contagion. A direct influence 
attempt was defined as “A social interaction in which one child consciously 
and deliberately tries to get another child to do something, in such a way 
that the research observer is aware of the intent.” The manner of the influence 
attempt was coded as directive (ordering, commanding) or non-directive 
(suggesting, requesting). All three observers checked reliability periodically 
by observing the same group simultaneously. Inter-camp reliability was 
computed by one observer participating in reliability tests in both camps. 


E. The measurement of total activity 


On a periodic sampling basis, as indicated by the time schedule below, the 
observer focused on a ame child in the group and recorded all of his activity, 
coding it in the two categories of social activity and non-social activity. 
Social acts had as their target other persons and referred to the realm of social 
interaction. Non-social acts were directed toward objects or focused on 
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individual activity and autistic verbalizations and expressive movements. 
This was an addition to the measurements used in the first study. 


F. Measurement of other characteristics of social interaction 


In addition to the recording of influence and total activity, the observers 
coded a number of “other behavioral indicators” designed to test hypotheses 
about behavioral aspects of status. These categories were: 1. implies superior 
knowledge or skill in the other; 2. asks permission of the other; 3. sympathetic 
or solicitious behavior; 4. affection-seeking behavior; 5. negative or hostile 
behavior. All observations, in all categories, were recorded in terms of the 
initiator and the recipient of the act. 


G. The behavior sampling procedure 


The observer, following the group throughout the day, recorded data 
whenever at least three children of the particular cabin group were together. 
The three observers were rotated systematically among the four cabins being 


studied. 
A typical sampling sequence was as follows: 


1. Observation of contagion and direct influence 15 minutes 
2. Rest period for observer 5 minutes 
3. Observation of contagion and behavior indicators 10 minutes 
4. Rest period for observer I minute 

5. Observation of total activity of one child 2 minutes 
6. Rest period for observer I minute 

7. Observation of total activity of second child 2 minutes 


Then the observer began the total cycle again and picked up the third and 
fourth child for total activity observation. During the total camp period 
certain children were, of course, observed together more than others. This 
was an interesting item of data. But to compare the children on such measures 
as the amount of behavioral influence, all the data were corrected to equate 
for amount of time together for each pair of children. Corrected indices were 
computed as frequencies per time under observation. The behavior totals 
used in the study were drawn from the following cumulated time samples: 


1. Average time each child was under observation for behavioral 


contagion . . M-Camp—1s hours; W-Camp—11 hours 
2. Average time each child was under observation for direct 
influence . . M-Camp—g hours; W-Camp—6} hours 


3. Average time each child was under observation for other 
behavioral indicators M-Camp—é6 hours; W-Camp—4} hours 

4. Average time each child was under observation for individual 
activity totals. . M-Camp—3o minutes; W-Camp—13 minutes 


The amount of observation time was roughly comparable in the first and 
second studies. 
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H. Inter-observer and inter-camp reliability of observations of behavior 


Periodic inter-observer reliability checks were made in each camp by 
having two observers record a sample of cabin behavior simultaneously. The 
observations of each observer were systematically paired with each other 
observer’s records. Inter-observer reliability on relative frequencies of 
behaviors was computed as a rank order correlation of the data of the two 
observers for each time sample. The results of this reliability analysis is 
indicated in Table I. The correlations seem uniformly high enough to give 
us reasonable confidence in relating our various items of data, and in com- 
paring data from the two camps. 


TABLE I INTER-OBSERVER RELIABILITY ON RELATIVE FREQUENCIES 
OF BEHAVIOR IN 1950 STUDY 





M-Camp W-Camp 
Ave. Rho Ave. Rho 








Contagion Initiation .. 1 “90 
Contagion Pickup “76 "70 
Direct Attempt to Influence ‘91 76 
Recipient of Influence Attempt 87 "59 
Initiator of other Behavior Indicators “89 87 
Recipient of other Behavior Indicators 77 “82 
Total Activity Level “87 87 
% Social Behavior "77 87 


Although all these figures were not computed in a comparable manner 
in the first study, the comparable average reliability correlation was -87 for 
contagion initiation and -76 for contagion pickup in the M-Camp in 1948. 

Another more precise approach to analysis of reliability was made by 
having all three observers code a sample of the same behaviors simultane- 
ously, with all three observers explicitly agreeing that they were seeing and 
coding the same behavioral event. This tests reliability of categorization. The 
percent agreement between each of the pairs of observers was computed. 
This same method was used in the first study. A sample of comparable 
reliability figures is reported in Table II. 











TABLE II AVERAGE PERCENT AGREEMENT ON CATEGORIZATION OF 
BEHAVIOR 
1948 Study 1950 Study 
Girls’ Camp M-Camp | M-Camp W-Camp Inter-camp 
Manner of Direct Influence 94% 79% 80% W% * 65% 
Success of Influence Attempt 4% 83% 78% 85% 88% 


Other Behavior Indicators 100% 85% 94% 100% 96% 
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From these intra- and inter-camp estimates we conclude that we were 
successful in getting the observers in the two camps of the second study to 
ree reasonably well in their coding of behavior. The reliability of the 
observers in the first study and in the second study were of the same order. 
This does not prove, of course, that the observers in the two studies were 
coding the same behavior in the same way, but our training was designed to 
ensure this replication as adequately as possible and all four observer teams 
were trained by the same person. The internal consistency of the two sets of 
data, as reported in the sections which follow, lead us to conclude that the 
replication of observations was close enough to permit systematic comparison 
of the relationships discovered in the two studies. 


I. Securing other objective indices on each camper 


In addition to the observation data, counselor scales and camper rank 
order judgments, we secured the following indices on each camper: I. age; 
2. height; 3. weight; 4. last school grade completed; 5. socio-economic status 
of parent as estimated by classification of fathers’ occupations; 6. IQ estimate 
from vocabulary section of Stanford Binet—Revised Intelligence Scale, 
Form L (1937). 


THE FINDINGS 


The results of the study are summarized in five sections which focus on 
answering the following questions: 


I. Is there agreement on who has attributed power in the group? 

II. To what extent is the behavior toward high and low power figures 
consistent with verbalized attribution of power? 

II. To what extent is there a self-perception of own power? Does it 
seem to “guide” behavior output? 

IV. How is the behavior of recipients of -high attributed power 
different from that of recipients of low attributed power? 

V. What evidence is there concerning the determinants of how power 
is acquired in the group? 


Because this study is in part a replication of a previous study and in part 
an attempt to explore the generalization of findings to a new population we 
will present the parallel findings from our previous study wherever possible. 


I. INTER-MEMBER AGREEMENT ON THE ATTRIBUTION OF POWER 


In each group (i.e. cabin) seven or eight boys ranked each other on the 
dimension of ability to “get the other to do what he wants them to do”. In 
order to be able to talk with any degree of validity about members with high 
attributed power and low attributed power we need to be sure there is some 
degree of group consensus on who is high and who is low. A check on this 
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phenomenon reveals that real consensus is achieved in all groups. For example, 
in the eight M-Camp groups the person most frequently chosen first received 
70 percent of all first foes (i.e. an average of 5-6 out of 8 first choices), and 
in the W-Camp the average top choice received 56 percent of all first choices 
(4:5 out of 8). There was also considerable agreement on the lowest rank. 
There is even greater agreement, of course, on who is ranked in the top half 
or the bottom half of the group. Clearly the members of the group were able 
to make judgments which agreed with those of other members. 


Il. THE ATTRIBUTOR’S BEHAVIOR TOWARD HIS HIGH POWER CHOICE 


A. The group member is more likely to contage from the behavior of a high power 
member 


This central hypothesis is confirmed by the data from the population 
comparable to the original population, and the generalization is extended 
by the similar findings from the new population of normal middle-class boys. 
Table III indicates that the average correlation between frequency of con- 
tagion initiation and attributed power position was - 58 as compared with - 52 
in the first study in the same camp. The average correlation for the new 
population is also -58. In all four populations studied, a total of thirty-two 
groups, it is clear that group akan tend to imitate the behavior of those 
members to whom they have attributed power to influence the group. 











TABLE III RELATIONSHIP OF ATTRIBUTED POWER TO CONTAGION 
INITIATION 
Ave. Rho 
1948 Study 1950 Study 
Population N Ave. Rho Sig. N Ave. Rho Sig. 2 wasnt f ity 
M-Camp _ 8 groups "52 ‘oor | 8 groups +58 *OOI "$2 
64 boys 63 boys 
Girls 8 groups 71 “O01 
40 girls 
W-Camp 8 groups “58 ‘OOI "$2 
65 boys 








An inadequacy of the first study was our inability to give a precise answer 
to the question: might the greater volume of behavioral contagion from 
children with high sexcibatos power be due almost entirely to a generally 
higher behavior output of such children? In the second study an independent 
measure of total behavior output was made as described on page 9. It will 
be recalled that the acts making up this total behavior sample were obtained 
independently from the observations of direct influence and behavioral 


contagion. 
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To check whether our activity-volume sample for each child really differ- 
entiated one child from another, as compared with each child’s own vari- 
ability over time, an F-test was computed in each camp. In both cases the 
variance between children was significant beyond the -oor level. In addition 
we computed an odd-even split-half reliability correlation to check on each 
child’s behavior frequency in different time samples of total behavior output. 
A correlation of -54 was obtained which was corrected for attenuation by the 
Spearman-Brown formula to give a theoretical reliability correlation of -70. 
These analyses led us to conclude that our behavior output index for each 
child did measure a relatively stable and individualized behavior character- 
istic. In an additional attempt to check on the validity of our activity measure 
we asked each cabin counselor to make an overall rank order rating of the 
activity level of the children in his group. This counselors’ judgment was 
correlated with the obtained means from the observers’ data. The average 
correlation (rho) for the 16 groups was «50 (significant at -oor level). 

The frequency of contagion initiation for each child was then divided by 
his total activity index and this weighted frequency was correlated with the 
prestige ranking of each child. As indicated in the right-hand column of 
Table III there was no significant drop in the relationship between attributed 
power and contagion initiation when this correction for total activity level 
was introduced. Out initial interpretation, that perception of power is a 
major determinant of contagion pickup, rather than sheer activity output, 
seems to be confirmed. It appears, then, that the superiority of high attributed 
power boys as contagion initiators is not due entirely to greater activity, but 
chiefly to the fact that any act of theirs is more likely to be picked up. 


B. The group member is more likely to accept direct attempts to influence him which 

are initiated by a high power figure 

The previous study demonstrated that there are important differences for 
the recipient between the behavioral contagion type of influence where the 
imitation is a spontaneous voluntary act and the direct influence situation 
where the actor is explicitly trying to influence the behavior of the recipient 
of his induction attempt. But although these are two different types of 
influence situations the previous study discovered a comparable relationship 
between success of direct induction attempts and attributed power position to 
that discovered between contagion initiation and power. Table IV indicates 
that this relationship is confirmed by the replication study and can be 
generalized to the new population. In the population of M-Camp boys the 
second study found an average cabin ional (tho) of 61, compared to a 


correlation of - 56 in the first study. The new population of groups of W~Camp 
boys yields an average correlation of -48. All of these relationships are 
statistically significant. 

Again we were able to check in the second study the extent to which 
total Slater output might be a factor in determining the frequency of 
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successful influence. The righthand column of Table IV indicates that a cor- 
rection for total activity of each child does not change the relationship 
appreciably. 


TABLE IV RELATIONSHIP OF ATTRIBUTED POWER TO FREQUENCY OF 
SUCCESSFUL INFLUENCE ATTEMPTS 











Ave. Rho 
Population N ye = Si: N os — Si Corrected for 
, j é: : 8 Total Activity 
M-Camp 8 groups °56 ‘oor | 8 groups 61 001 60 
64 boys 63 boys 
Girls 8 groups "$4 *OOI 
40 girls 
W-Camp 8 groups “48 ‘OO1 “45 
65 boys 








A second and even more important question may be asked; is the member 
with high attributed power really more likely to succeed with each of his 
influence attempts or does he just make more influence attempts? To check 
this question we computed the percent of induction attempts successful for 
each child and correlated the rank order of these percentage indices with rank 
order of attributed power in each cabin. The average correlation for the 
16 groups is +42, which is statistically significant (-oor). The average correla- 
tion is identical in both camps. In general then, the higher a member’s 
attributed power the more likely it is that each of his influence attempts will 
be successful. 


C. A check on the actual relative attributed power positions of the actor and the 
recipient for each “recipient” of contagion initiation and of successful influence 
attempts 


The statistical analyses which were made in the two studies, and reported 
above, have shown that in general the boys who receive the most verbal 
choices as power figures in the group are the most frequent sources of 
behavioral contagion and are most successful in their influence attempts. But 
this does not actually demonstrate that the behavior of a particular actor is 
consistent with his particular attribution of power to others. Perhaps this 
relationship works in general but is not a very consistent a al 
phenomenon from member to member. To check on this possibility a more 
refined analysis was made in the second study. The data for each boy were 
analysed to check the average amount of his contagion pickup and acceptance 
of influence from members whom he specifically ranked high (upper half of 
group) or low (lower half of group) on the dimension of group influence. 
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Because of our interest in the development of social stratification we made 
separate analyses for the first and second half of the four week camp sessions. 
With one interesting exception, these data, presented in Table V, confirm 
the more general statistics reported above. The upper half of the table 
indicates that in both camps, during the early and later parts of the periods, 
the average camper picked up more behavioral contagion from the boys he 
specifically rated high on influence as compared to those he rated in the 
bottom half of the cabin group. But in the early part of their life together, 
the average member did not accept a significantly larger proportion of the 
influence attempts directed toward him by his high power choices than by 
his low power choices. A more consistent relationship perception of power 
and behavioral submission seems to have developed by the second half of the 
camp period. In the groups of W-Camp boys eat seems to be in line 
with perception more consistently from the very beginning. We will leave 
further discussion of this to the subsequent paper. 


TABLE V RELATION OF OWN POWER CHOICES TO BEHAVIOUR 





A 
Contagion Pickup from High as Compared to Low Power Choices 

















W-groups | M-groups 
N*M. diff** — Sig.* | N Mdif. Sig. 
First half session 64 ++42 ‘or | 61 +-60 OoI 
Second half session 65 +°76 oor $7 +-81 ‘O01 
B 
Percentage of Direct Influence Attempts Accepted from High as Compared to 
Low Power Choices 
W-groups M-groups 
Number Showing Number Showing 
Greater % Chi-Square Greater % Chi-Square 
Acceptance from Test Acceptance from Test 
High Low Sig. High "Low Sig. 
First half session 41 19 ‘OI 31 30 not sig. 
Second half session 40 25 “10 38 19 "02 
Combined halves 45 19 ‘OI 31 25 not sig. 








* P-value was based on t-test of difference between related means. 

** M.diff. equals mean pickup of contagion from high power choices minus mean pickup of con- 
tagion from low power choices. 

%+* The number of campers changes slightly from first to second half of session because of new boys 
entering groups, or insufficient data on several children. 
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D. Attempts to influence high power figures are more likely to be non-directive in 
manner 


A third prediction of the previous study was that when the average group 
member attempted to influence high power members he would tend to be 
deferential in his manner of induction. The distinction made by the observers 
was between directive and non-directive manner of attempted influence. As 
indicated in Table VI this relationship was confirmed again in the groups of 
M-Camp boys, but the same relationship did not hold in the groups of middle- 
class W-Camp boys, nor did it hold in the girls’ camp in the 1948 study. 














TABLE VI RELATIONSHIP OF ATTRIBUTED POWER TO RECEIPT OF 
NON-DIRECTIVE INFLUENCE 
1948 Study 1950 Study 
Population N Ave.Rho Sig. N Ave.Rho Sig. 
M-Camp 8 groups "43 "OI 8 groups “28 ‘10 
64 boys 63 boys 
Girls 8 groups “19 not sig. 
40 girls 
W-Camp 8 groups ‘10 not sig. 
65 boys 








Several hypotheses concerning the meaning of this camp difference seem 
possible. Perhaps the general style of influence is different in the two camps. 
Or perhaps attempting to influence a member with considerable power is 
not so dangerous, or so difficult in the groups of W-Camp boys. The sub- 
sequent article analyses this and other differences in the process of stratifica- 
tion and influence in the two camps. 


E. The average member will tend to initiate deferential, approval-seeking behavior 
toward high power choices 


It seems probable that there are many behavioral cues by which one 
member of the group communicates to another that he “looks up to him” or 
“looks down on him”. Some individuals and groups will be clearer in this 
communication than others. Some individuals will be more sensitive in read- 
ing the cues than others. As described in the section on methodology, the 
observers in this study systematically recorded behaviors which had the 
meaning of “implying superior skill”, “implying superior knowledge” and 
“asking for permission” (which have been combined as “deference behavior” 
in Table VII). In the first study a sample of four groups in each camp was 
analysed. It was found that the upper half of the power hierarchy received 
significantly more of such behaviors than the lower half (by T-test p = -o1 
level in boys’ camp, «10 in girls’ camp). This finding was confirmed by a 

D 
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more complete correlational study of each group in the second study as 
indicated in Table VII. 


TABLE VII RELATION OF ATTRIBUTED POWER LEVEL TO FREQUENCY 
OF RECEIVING DEFERENCE BEHAVIOURS 








Population N Ave. Rho Sig. 

M-Camp 8 groups *§0 "O01 
64 boys 

W-Camp 8 groups "34 "02 
65 boys 





Ill. THE PERCEPTION OF OWN POWER POSITION IN THE GROUP 


In the previous study we inferred that, from the types of interaction 
reported above, each member would receive cues which would tell him that 
he was “being looked up to” or “down at” by his fellow members. We 
inferred that these behavioral messages would usually effect the self-perception 
of own power or lack of power in the group, and that this self-perception 
would tend to steer one’s influence attempts in the group. Certainly there 
would be many distortions in these self-perceptions arising from past experi- 
ence in other groups and from wishful thinking in the present situation, 
but we postulated io a specific self-percept about position in the present 
group was being formed and was exercising some control over behavior 
output. In the first study we lacked the data to check directly on this infer- 
ence. We had evidence that members behaved differentially toward those 
to whom they attributed various degrees of power, that the members behaved 
as though they were aware of this information in their attempts to exert 
influence. But we lacked a measure of the inferred intervening self-perception 
of power. In the second study each boy ranked himself on amount of power 
in the group. In this section we will report primarily on two hypotheses. 


A. Self-perception of own power will tend to be consistent with attribution of power 
by other members 


The strength and direction of this relationship has been tested by two 
statistics. All self-rankings of influence in the group were ordered in accord- 
ance with attributed rankings. For example, self rankings of all children 
ranked highest by the group were tabulated together, those ranked next 
highest were put together, etc. Means of these grouped self-rankings were 
then placed in rank order and compared with the attributed rank order. The 
degree of correspondence was computed as a rank order correlation (see 
Table VIII) and shows nearly perfect correspondence. But this type of cor- 


relation may # maximal statement of the degree of relationship. For 
example, if 


ive a 
self-rankings were distributed at random among attributed 
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positions, mean self-rankings would be equal. The additions of the self- 
rankings of one set of accurate children would bring the means into perfect 
correlation with average attributed rankings. A more accurate index of degree 
of relationship might be one which determines the amount of variance in 


self-rankings which can be accounted for by attributed rankings. The values 








TABLE VIII RELATIONSHIP OF SELF-RANKINGS OF INFLUENCE TO 
ATTRIBUTED RANKINGS 
Population N Rho Sig. Eta Sig. 
M-Camp 8 groups “99% = ‘001 “58 “O01 
1950 Study 63 boys 
W-Camp 8 groups “98 ‘O01 “81 ‘OOI 
1950 Study 65 boys 








* The N for the rho’s is actually 8 averaged self-rankings and attributed rankings for M-~Camp and 
9 for W-Camp. 


of Eta for this relationship are reported in the right-hand part of Table VIII. 
We can conclude that there is a rather strong positive relationship between 
the boys’ self-rankings of their relative power positions in the group and the 
way they are ranked by the other members of the group. And we have 
already indicated in the previous section that rankers tend to behave toward 
a recipient in accordance with their rankings. 


B. Self-perception of own power will tend to be consistent with behavior directed 
toward other members 


Certainly the influence attempts of a given person toward another person 
or group at a particular moment, in a particular situation, are determined by 
other factors in addition to one’s self-perception of relative power. The 
requiredness of the activity will be very important in many situations. The 
potency of the need which one is seeking to satisfy by influencing the other 
will often be important, as will be who is present at the moment. Emotional 
relationships will also effect the selection of a particular child as a target. The 
need of the other child to be influenced may play a part. But over > wide 
range of camp situations, and over the wide range of opportunites to select 
one child rather than another as an influence target, we would expect self- 
perception of own power to be an important factor in determining the 
nature and amount of one’s behavior toward others. Our findings are 
reported in Table IX. 

We see that in both camps the boys who perceive themselves as being 
more influential tend to be more frequent initiators of direct influence 
attempts (combined p is -o2). But only in the groups of M-Camp children 
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does this self-perception seem to relate to a more directive pattern of exerting 
influence. This is part of a consistent picture of camp differences in style of 
influence which we will be examining in the subsequent article. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the groups of W-Camp boys the members who perceive 








TABLE IX RELATIONSHIP OF PERCEPTION OF OWN POWER TO 
BEHAVIOR TOWARD OTHERS 
M-Camp W-Camp 
Type of Behavior (N= 8 Groups ; 63 Boys) (N= 8 Groups ; 65 Boys) 
Chi-Square Test (p) Chi-Square Test (p) 

Frequency of influence attempts ‘10 “10 
% of influence attempts which are 

directive “OI +70 
% of influence attempts from others 

which are accepted (—)-o1* “70 
Total activity output “70 “O01 





* This relationship was significantly negative, i.e. high power members more resistant to influence 
attempts. All other relationships in this table are in the positive direction. 


themselves to be in secure power positions are as ready to accept as to reject 
influence attempts from others and are generally more active in total behavior 
toward their social and physical environment. This is not true of the boys in 
comparable positions in the M-Camp where the boys who perceive them- 
selves as high in power are more active rejectors of the influence of others. 


C. A note on distortions in self-rankings 


This is not the place to stop for an extended analysis of the dynamics of 
self-perception of position in the group. We would expect forces toward 
distortion of accurate self-perception to arise from many sources, such as 
needs, lack of cues in the behavior of others toward-the self, insensitivity in 
interpreting clues, etc. These factors call for differential diagnosis of individual 
group members and lead us away from our analysis of the general process of 
social influence. But one rather general type of force toward distortion should 
be noted—that related to actual attributed rank position in the group as it 
seems to effect the reporting of one’s estimate of own position. As indicated 
in Table X these forces seem to push toward conservative estimates by those 
who have been accorded a high influence position in the group and toward 
wishfully optimistic estimates by those to whom lower power has been 
attributed. The average discrepancies in self-perception which are given in 
Table X were obtained by taking the numerical difference of the actual 
attributed rank and the average self-perceived power position of those classi- 
fied under that actual attributed rank. For example, in the M-Camp, the 
eight boys to whom the actual rank of one was attributed by their respective 
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groups, gave themselves on the average the rank of three. The difference of 
—2 indicates that they tended to give estimates of having less power than 
was actually attributed to them. An early report and discussion of this 
tendency toward “modesty” at the top and overestimation at the bottom 
was made by Allport and Allport (1). 


TABLE X DISCREPANCIES OF SELF-RANKINGS FROM ATTRIBUTED 
POSITIONS OF POWER 





Actual Attributed Rank 


Highest Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth 
Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank 





Average discrepancy from self-perceived power position 
M-Camp —2:00 —I*IZ) —I‘I2 —°38 —'I2 +19 +188 +3°43 _ 
W-Camp —269 —200 — 62 —12 +°94 +1544 + :°43 +212 +1°75 





It was further found that in both camps the boys in the top half of their 
groups, i.e. those with higher attributed power, underestimated their own 
power less than the boys in the bottom half overestimated their own power. 
T-tests for independent means in M-Camp and W-Camp gave p values 
significant at ‘or and -oor respectively. 


IV. THE BEHAVIOR OF THE RECIPIENT OF ATTRIBUTED POWER IN THE 
GROUP 


Now we will return to the data which replicate the first study in analysing 
the relationship between actual attributed power and behavior by the 
recipient of the attribution. 


A. The recipient of attributed power will make more feet attempts to influence 
the behavior of others, and will be more successful in these attempts 


As we have seen in the previous section, those members to whom high 
power has been attributed tend to be correct in perceiving this attribution. 
They tend to use this perceived status as a basis for making more influence 


TABLE XI RELATIONSHIP OF ATTRIBUTED POWER TO FREQUENCY OF 
INFLUENCE ATTEMPTS 











1948 Study 1950 Study 

Population N Ave.Rho Sig. N Ave.Rho Sig. 
M-Camp 8 groups "43 ‘or =| 8 groups "49 “O01 

64 boys 63 boys 
Girls 8 groups "66 ‘OI 

40 girls 
W-Camp 8 groups "35 "02 

65 boys 
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attempts than less powerful members. From this linkage we would expect to 
find a positive relationship between attributed position and volume of influ- 
ence attempts. Table XI confirms this inference. We have already noted in 
Table IV that these influence attempts tend to be more successful when 
initiated by recipients of high power rankings. Although these relationships 
are all significant they are low enough to remind us that important forces are 
not accounted for. As the previous study pointed out, some children who are 
not high in attributed power act as though they were, in terms of influence 
attempts, and other children who do have high power positions do not use 
their power to wield influence in the group. 


B. The recipient of attributed power will be more directive in his influence attempts 


We have noted previously (Table VI) that the second study confirmed 
the first in showing that members with high attributed power in the groups 
of M-Camp boys tend to be approached more non-directively in the influ- 
ence attempts that are iment toward them. This did not seem to be the 
case in the groups of W-Camp boys. Now we ask the question, do members 
with the power to make successful inductions tend to be more directive in 
their manner? In Table XII we see that this is the case in the M-Camp. In 
these M-Camp cabins those boys with high attributed power are more 
dominating in behavior pattern, and those with less power are more sub- 
missive and deferential in behavior. This is not so clearly the case in W-Camp 
or in the girls’ camp. 


TABLE XIl RELATIONSHIP OF ATTRIBUTED POWER TO PROPORTION OF 
DIRECTIVE INFLUENCE ATTEMPTS 








1948 Study 1950 Study 

Population N Ave.Rho Sig. | N Ave.Rho Sig. 
M-Camp 8 groups "49 "O01 8 groups "39 ‘Ol 

64 boys 63 boys 
Girls 8 groups "Is not sig. 

40 girls 
W-Camp 8 groups *29 ‘10 

| 65 boys 





C. Power position and readiness to be influenced 


We have two types of measurement of readiness to be influenced. One is 
the frequency of picking up contagious behaviors from others. The second 
is the percent acceptance of induction attempts coming from others. Table 
XIII reviews the data from the two studies on readiness of high power 
figures to be contaged. Our first study finding is confirmed; that in the 
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M-Camp the boys with high power are also high in contagion pickup from 
others. This relationship did not generalize to either the girls’ camp or to the 
new population of boys. In the first study it was also discovered that in the 
M-Camp the high power boys rejected the influence attempts of others more 
than did less powerful members. This same trend was found in both camps 
in the pied study, but both relationships were statistically insignificant. 
When the data from all four camps were combined the average correllation 
was —+27 (between power and percent acceptance of influence from others) 
which was statistically significant (p = -oor). A further analysis indicates that 
this relationship becomes more clearcut if we take into account the power 
position of the source of the influence attempts as well as the power position 
of the target of the induction. 


TABLE XIII RELATION OF ATTRIBUTED POWER TO READINESS TO PICK 
UP CONTAGION 











1948 Study 1950 Study 

Population N Ave. Rho Sig. (p) N Ave. Rho Sig. (p) 
M-Camp 8 groups *56 “O01 8 groups “26 “10 

64 boys 63 boys 
Girls 8 groups "34 not sig. 

40 girls ss 
W-Camp | 8 groups "19 not sig. 

| 65 boys 





V. CHARACTERISTICS ASSOCIATED WITH BEING A RECIPIENT OF ATTRIBUTED 

As the dynamics of this process of behavioral contagion and direct influ- 
ence become clarified we find ourselves asking another kind of question; 
what particular properties or characteristics do individuals have who achieve 
positions of see in groups like these? Are they stronger? Are they more 
active? Are they older? Are they more intelligent? Etc. Although the focus 
of the study was on the process of influence rather than on the p ahi 
of influence positions, we have a variety of clues which can be summarized 


at this point. 


A. High power boys tend to be different in the amount and pattern of their total 
activity output 
The reader will remember that independent samples of total activity were 
taken which were broken down into social or person-oriented behavior and 
non-social (i.e. object and activity-oriented “A rey Our first check was 
on the relationship between attributed power and volume of social behavior. 
A chi-square test of the upper half on power versus the lower half indicated 
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positive relationships (M-Camp, p = -10, W-Camp, p = -003). The rela- 
tionships with non-social activity were not significant. In making this analysis 
it was noted that boys in the W-Camp who were very low or very high in 
object-oriented (non-social) behavior seemed to have less attributed power 
than those boys who showed an average amount. A chi-square of the middle 
half against the combined upper and lower quarters on attributed power 
showed a significant relationship (p = -05). This seems to suggest that the 
high power W-Camp boy tends to be one who, among other characteristics, 
is high in his social relations output but also shows an average amount of 
object related and program activity related behavior, while the boys who 
are lowest in power rankings are low in social activity and either very high 
or very low in non-social activity. 


B. High power boys in these settings have physical superiority 


On the basis of clinical observations we postulated that the group 
standards of such cabin groups would place a positive value on physical 
prowess as a basis for attributing influence position in the group. Table XIV 
indicates the relationship discovered: 








TABLE XIV RELATIONSHIP OF PERCEIVED FIGHTING ABILITY TO 
ATTRIBUTED POWER 
Ranked Characteristic M-Camp W-Camp 
of the Member N Ave. Rho Sig. N Ave. Rho Sig. 
Perceived fighting ability 8 groups “81 ‘oor | 8 groups “81 “O01 
63 boys 65 boys 
Counselor rating of fight- 7 adults -76* ‘oor | 7 adults *68** = -o01 
ing ability 








* One of eight cabin correlations was so out of line with the others (— -21) that it was significantly 
different from the remainder of the population of correlations. It was orhitted from this computation. 
With it included the average rho of all was -69. 

** One extreme correlation of -98 is significantly out of line from the rest of the distribution. It was 
omitted from this computation. With it included the average rho of all was +77. 


When we explore the meaning of this relationship further we find that 
neither height nor weight are significantly related to attributed power. In the 
W-Camp height, weight and age are significantly related to perceived fight- 
ing ability (by chi-square p = -oor, -o1, and -oo1, respectively). But in the 
M-Camp none of these variables relate to perceived fighting ability. Obser- 
vations in the two camps suggest that in the W-Camp, where fighting 
hardly ever occurs, the perception of fighting ability is really a perception 
of potential fighting ability and is based on the most obvious clues of physical 
size. In the M-Camp, where a good deal of fighting takes place, the percep- 
tion is actually based on performance which andedy does not correlate very 
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highly with physical size or age in such a relatively homogenous age popula- 


tion as a cabin group. 


C. High power boys have thing-skill superiority 


We also thought it was probable in these groups that some power value 
would be attached to skill in performance of the variety of campcraft activity 
which the adult leadership provides as part of camp life. Table XV indicates 
the confirmation of this hypothesis. 








TABLE XV RELATIONSHIP OF PERCEIVED CAMPCRAFT SKILL TO 
ATTRIBUTED POWER 
Ranked Characteristic M-Camp W-Camp 
of the Member N Ave. Rho Sig. N Ave. Rho Sig. 
Perceived skill in camp- 7 groups “74% ‘oor | 8 groups 68 “001 
craft 63 boys 65 boys 


Counselor rating of 8 adults 37 "02 8 adults *$3 Tore) 
campcraft skill 








* One of the eight cabin correlations was so out of line with the others (— +48) that it was significantly 
different from the remainder of the population of correlations. It was omitted from this computation. 
With it included the average rho was -66. 


We thought probably the “old campers” who had attended camp before 
would have an advantage in campcraft skills as well as in other ways. But in 
neither camp did the “old campers” have significantly more attributed 
power. Evidently other characteristics outweighed this advantage before 
much time had elapsed in camp life. 


D. High power boys are liked better and identified with more than other group 
members 


Certainly we are not able, in this type of analysis, to demonstrate whether 
boys who achieve high power positions become liked because of their 
positions or that boys who are liked have power attributed to them. Such an 
analysis calls for a developmental or experimental study. However, it will be 
recalled that each boy did rank all other members of the group on a dimen- 
sion of personal liking, and also selected the boy in the group they would 
most like to be. The relationship of these choices to attributed power are 
reported in Table XVI. 

The incorrelations between liking, perceived fighting ability and per- 
ceived campcraft skills are appreciably lower than the correlation of se of 
these factors with attributed power. Probably the various perceived char- 
acteristics contribute to varying degrees in attributing influence to the power 
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TABLE XVI RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONAL LIKING TO ATTRIBUTED POWER 








Ranked Characteristic M-Camp | W-Camp 
of the Member N Ave. Rho — Sig. | N Ave. Rho Sig. 
Being personally liked 8 groups "63 ‘cor | 8 groups “76 “001 
Being identified with 7 groups -68* ‘oor | 8 groups “82 “O01 





* One of the eight cabin correlations was negative and significantly out of line with the rest as a 
population of correlations. It was omitted from this computation. With it included the average rho 
is +48. 


figures in the group. In the subsequent paper on camp differences in the 
influence process we will look more systematically at the differences between 
affection and physical prowess as sources of power. 


E. Other clues on determinants of attributed power 


We were able to compute an estimate of intelligence (IQ) in each camp 
from scores on a ai. test. As would be expected from the socio- 
economic differences, the mean IQ estimate was significantly higher in the 
W-Camp (121 as compared to 103), but the total dispersion of scores was 
greater in the M-Camp. In the M-Camp there was no significant relationship 
of IQ level to attributed power, although the boys in the middle range on 
IQ tended to have more attributed power than those boys at the top or 
bottom of the scale. In the W-Camp bow was a significant positive relation- 
ship (by chi-square test p = -o1) between IQ and attributed power. 

Another measure which was of considerable theoretical interest to us as 
the result of our findings in the first study was the counselor ranking of 
impulse-control. In the first study we found no relationship between ranked 
level of impulsiveness and influence in the general run of camp situations, but 
where frustration was high and need to attack authority was strong we found 
that the boys who were ranked high on impulsiveness tended to become the 
sources of contagion. In the second study the adult rankings of impulsiveness 
received indirect validation from relating these rankings to boys’ judgments 
of which boys were most independent of adult control. Impulsiveness related 
to independence of adults (by chi-square test p = -001) in both camps. When 
we related the rankings of impulsiveness to influence position in the group 
we confirmed the findings of the first study. There was no relationship of 
impulsiveness to attributed power in either camp. 

One final set of clues on the dynamics of inter-member evaluation came 
from the responses to the question, “is there anybody in your cabin who you 
think is kind of different from the rest of the guys?” “How is he different?” 


We thought such judgments might give us clues to dimensions of positive 
evaluation which might relate to attribution of high power, or to negative 
evaluation which might relate to attribution of low power. Of the 71 
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responses as to how a boy was different, only two indicated a positive 
evaluation (less getting into trouble than others, more creative than others). 
All the other responses indicated a negative evaluation of “ difference”. The 
most frequent descriptions were, “does things different from the group”, 
““nsists on own way’, “acts important”, “aggressive, hostile”, “withdrawn, 
queer, bookish”. In the W-Camp there was a high agreement among 
members on the 13 boys who were “different”, and being different was 
negatively related to attributed power in the group (by chi-square test 
p =-o1). In the M-Camp, where variability of behavior was greater and 
group standards were less developed, the agreement between group members 
on the 14 boys who were “different” was quite low, and being “different” 
was not significantly related to attributed power. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In our introduction we stated three objectives of the study reported in 
this paper. It seems appropriate to summarize in terms of these aims: 


REPLICATION OF THE PREVIOUS FIELD STUDY 


Our repetition of essentially the same study design in the same camp (of 
disturbed lower socio-economic class children) revealed the same relationship 
between the variables of attributed power, contagion initiation, successful 
direct influence, contagion pickup, and acceptance of influence. The follow- 
ing relationships were aan 5 


1. The group member is more likely to imitate the behavior of those 
members to whom he attributes high power in the group. 

2. The group member is more likely to accept the induction attempts of 
members with high attributed power. 

3. Attempts to influence members with high attributed power are more 
non-directive in manner than those attempts directed toward low power 
members. 

4. Members with high attributed power receive more deference behavior 
from other members than do low power members. 

5. Members with high attributed power initiate more social influence 
attempts than do low power members, and are more successful. 

6. Members with high attributed power are more directive in the manner 
of their influence attempts than the low power members. 

7. Members with high attributed power voluntarily pick up behavioral 
contagion more frequently than low power members, and tend to resist 
direct influence attempts more frequently than do low power members. 

8. It was again found that attributed power choices were highly related 
to child judgments of physical prowess and personal liking. 
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9. There was no relationship between ratings of behavioral impulsiveness 
and attributed power in the overall camp situation. The cabin experiment 
on impulse-control was not repeated in the second study. 

This confirmation of all the major findings of the first study seems to us 
to be a rather impressive check on the type of behavior sampling and 
categorization techniques used, as well as lending weight to the validity of 
the data as representing a true picture of the social influence dynamics of this 
type of epelnaied: of groups. 


CHECKING ADDITIONAL HYPOTHESES 


1. In the theoretical interpretation of the findings of the first study we 
stulated the existence of a self-perception of own power which we inferred 
would develop from the behavioral feedback of deferential behavior, etc. 
from fellow members. We inferred that this self-percept would act as one 
determinant of behavior pe on By extending our methodology to the 
measurement of perception of own power in the second study we were able 
to confirm that: 

a. Perception of own power position in the group is positively related to 
actual attributed position. 

b. Perception of own power is related to social behavior produced. Those 
with a self-perception of high power make more frequent, more successful, 
and more directive influence attempts, and are more resistant to inductions 
from others. They also are more active in voluntarily picking up behavior 
patterns initiated by others (behavioral contagion). 

2. A second missing link in our first study was the lack of information 
on the variable of total activity level. It was impossible to check on the 
possible interpretations that high power children might be more frequent 
sources of contagion because of a higher total activity level than low power 
children. Our independent measurement of activity level in the second study 
makes it possible for us to conclude that: ; 

a. Activity level is not an independent determinant of frequency of con- 
tagion initiation or of successful induction. 

b. Members with high attributed power do tend to be more socially 
active then low power members. This is not true for frequency of non-social 
behavior. 

3. In our attempt to explore further some of the determinants of attributed 
power in M-Camp we discovered that: 

a. Old campers do not have significantly more attributed power. 

b. Intelligence level is not significantly related to attributed power. 


GENERALIZATION TO A DIFFERENT TYPE OF POPULATION 


Our third objective was to explore the generalization of our findings to 
a very contrasting population of normal middle-class boys in a different 
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summer camp setting. As indicated in our presentation of results most of 
the basic relations between attributed power, perception of own power, and 
behavioral influence were found to hold for this different population of 
groups. But differences were also discovered which have provided clues to 
further comparative analysis which will be reported in a subsequent paper. 
Camp differences noted in the present paper are: 

1. In W-Camp low power members are not significantly more non- 
directive in attempting to influence high power members. 

2. And high power members are not more directive in their attempts to 
influence low power members. 

3. In the W-Camp the boys with high attributed power were not more 
spontaneously active in picking up the ahaa of others (contagion pick- 
up) than were low power boys. 

4. In the W-Camp boys who perceived themselves as having high power 
were not more directive than low power boys, 

5. Nor were these boys more resistant to influence attempts than the 
low power choices. 

6. In the W-Camp there was a significant relationship between intelli- 
gence and attributed prestige, and between height and weight and attributed 
fighting ability. None of these relationships held in the M-Camp. 

7. Also in the W-Camp members who were perceived as “ different” 
were accorded low power status. 

These differences seem to suggest a difference in the style and reciprocity 
of social influence in the two camps, and also differences in certain sources of 
power, e.g. intelligence, physical size, and conformity. These findings will be 
more fully interpreted as part of a fuller report on other camp differences in 
the subsequent paper. 


TOWARD A THEORY OF THE DYNAMICS OF POWER 


Our review of the data summarized above has led us to the following 
tentative theoretical formulation of the dynamics of power in interpersonal 
group situations of this type: 

1. We hypothesize that achieving and maintaining a position of social 
power in the cabin group is a positive goal for the members of the cabin 
group. No doubt some members have stronger needs for social power than 
others. Some of the boys are probably primarily identified with other groupe 
so their position in the group under study is not a primary concern. The 
personality dynamics of other members provide internal restraints against 
utilizing the power attributed to them, or provide pressures to try to use 
more power than they have. But probably the acquiring and maintaining of 
some degree of social power has a positive valence for every member of the 
group. 

rg We accept as demonstrated that the perceived possession of various 
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combinations of physical, intellectual, and social-emotional resources results 
in each member being categorized by his fellow members as having more or 
less social power than others in the group. There is considerable agreement 
among the members in their judgments of “who is able to get the others to 
do what he wants them to”. This rank ordered consensus we have called 
attributed power. 

3. Our data lead us to believe that in these cabin groups, where group 
life approaches total 24 hour living, attributed power tends to be undiffer- 
entiated as to situation and activity. This is to say, the actor’s power may 
have initially derived from pre-eminence in some particular type of activity 
or characteristic, e.g. fighting, sports, campcraft, disobeying adults, strength, 
size, but fellow members tend to generalize this pre-eminence to the general 
range of group situations and activities. 

4. The data have shown that members tend to behave toward a fellow 
member in a manner which is consistent with their attribution of power. to 
that member, i.e. behavior toward those with high attributed power tends 
to be more deferential and less directive. 

5. We accept as demonstrated that most group members perceive cor- 
rectly the behavioral cues from fellow members which communicate to them 
their relative attributed power position in the group. 

6. Also the data lead us to generalize that most members show a tendency 
to try to utilize (i.e. make manifest) the power which is attributed to them. 
These manifestations of power through successfully influencing the behavior 
of fellow,members probably have several different psychological meanings 
at different times for different members, e.g. 

a. As a means to achieving individual goals calling for instrumental 
assistance from fellow members 

b. As a way of demonstrating one’s power position in the group 

7. The findings demonstrate that behavior of a member with high attri- 
buted power is more likely to be — We hypothesize that such 
imitative behavior frequently had the function of being an attempt at 
locomotion toward the goal of greater social power, in the following 
ways: 

a. The behavior of a member in a high power position is sometimes 
perceived as representing, or representative of, group standards, and so his 
acts are spontaneously imitated as group approved or group desired acts. 

b. Sometimes the high power person is perceived (probably uncon- 
sciously) as having the kind of position in the group “I would like to have”. 
Therefore his actions may be perceived as “the kind of actions which help one 
to achieve a position like that”, so his behavior is picked up by others who 
would like to be “looked up to like he is”. 

c. From clinical observations we have the hypothesis that in some inci- 
dents of —, a third process may be operating. This is a form of magical 
thinking in which “acting like him” has the meaning that “I become him” 
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and therefore, “I am in the same position of influence that he is by acting like 
he does”. 

8. Our comparison of the two camps leads us to believe that where there 
is a group atmosphere of competition for power, those in positions of social 
power tend to be more unwilling to contribute to the manifest power of 
others. They reject, rather than accept, the influence attempts directed toward 
them by others. 

This theoretical model of the dynamics of social power in these groups 
has led us to move in the following directions in the further research, 
currently in progress: 

1. We need to learn why certain members do not “fit” this general model 
of the dynamics of power. Why do certain members with high attributed 
power demonstrate low manifest power? Why do certain members with low 
attributed power make unrealistic and inappropriate attempts to utilize 
power which they do not have? To answer these questions we are mak- 
ing a special study of these “power deviates”, and are conducting change- 
experiments to discover more clearly what variables maintain this disequilib- 
rium between attributed and manifest power. 

2. Second, we are interested in the characteristics of the group and of the 
activity situation which determine various sources of social power, and which 
determine whether the power structure in the group is ambiguous or clear, 
generalized or differentiated. A further comparative analysis of different types 
of groups seems needed. 
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be an adequate condition to trigger the behavior of others. 
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PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION’ 
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Democratically oriented social scientists and laymen, realizing that success 
of a democratic form of government depends upon an actively participating 
citizenry, have been alarmed by the political lethargy or apathy which seems 
to characterize the majority of Americans. Barber (2) has examined specific 
aspects of the social structure which are related to “mass apathy”, while 
Lasswell (3; 4) has suggested that emotional factors may determine the nature 
of an individual’s political activity. 

In their excellent analysis of political apathy, Riesman and Glazer (6) 
discuss many historical, socio-economic, class, and regional factors which are 
related to political interest or apathy. They also recognize that personality 
(or character) structure plays an important role in determining whether an 
individual will be politically interested or apathetic. 

According to these authors, the complexity and incomprehensibility of 
twentieth-century political events so obscures the individual’s self-interest 
that “self-interest, in its variety of traditional meanings, will not suffice to 
justify, from the standpoint of the individual, his concern with politics today” 
(6; p. $24). For this reason, active participation in politics requires “energy 
and courage’’, as well as “self awareness” and “‘reflecting on what we are up 
to”. People who feel impotent, dependent, or completely occupied with 
personal problems will not have the “energy and courage” necessary for 
political activity and, consequently, will be politically apathetic. 

Riesman and Glazer also state that activity is related to differences in 
temperament, by which they mean “such things as native energy level, 
sanguinity, gregariousness”. They describe four types of political involve- 
ment or apathy which, they suspect, are “related both to class position and to 
character structure” (6; p. 537).2 One of their criteria of apathy or involve- 
ment is “‘criticalness of authority vs. submissiveness”. “Of all our criteria, 





1. This study was supported by grants from the Social Science Research Council and the Research 
Committee of the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin. 

2. This typology and the relationship between character structure, its determinants, and political 
apathy, have been elaborated further in Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd (7) which appeared after the present 
study had been completed. 
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this one is probably most palpably linked to character structure; though con- 
ceivably submissiveness toward authorities of state, school, or religion may 
be the outcome of a rational, though mistaken judgment, we usually expect 
to trace a basis in personality for the attitude” (6; p. 554). 

The works of Lasswell and of Riesman and Glazer make it clear that a 
complete understanding of political involvement can be achieved only if we 
supplement our knowledge of the social, cultural, and historical factors 
involved with an examination of the personality characteristics of politically 
apathetic and active individuals. Although there have been studies of the 
relationships between political attitudes or opinions and personality structure 
(8; 9), no systematic studies of the psychological factors involved in political 
participation have been reported. 

The present paper deals with a preliminary study which was designed to 
determine some of the psychological correlates of political interest (or partici- 
pation) and disinterest (or apathy). Specifically, we were concerned with 
investigating the personality differences between politically active and 
apathetic individuals. We were incidentally ipsutinaed: in checking some of 
Riesman and Glazer’s suggestions about the personalities of these people; that 
is, with determining whether politically interested and active individuals are 
as these authors suggest, more self-aware, gregarious, energetic and courage- 
ous and more able to criticize authority than politically apathetic individuals 
who feel impotent, dependent and submissive. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The subjects of this study were 156 University of Wisconsin under- 
graduates between the ages of 17 and 27. One hundred and forty-eight of 
them were volunteers from an introductory psychology course and eight 
were leaders in campus political organizations such as Young Republicans, 
Young Democrats or Young Progressives. Although our subjects were 
generally young and did not constitute a representative sample of the voting 
population, using such a group had at least two advantages for this study. 
First, almost all of them had middle-class backgrounds and all of them were 
well educated; hence any differences between active and apathetic individuals 
cannot be attributed to differences in socio-economic or educational status. 
Secondly, such a group is probably representative of the socio-economic and 
educational group from which a disproportionately large number of our 
prominent political leaders come. 

Each of the subjects anonymously filled out a lengthy questionnaire which 
was divided into three sections. The first section consisted of a series of 
questions of personal information such as age, sex, major subject, vocational 
objective and political affiliation. 

The second part of the questionnaire was designed to measure the sub- 
ject’s attitudes with respect to certain important ideological issues such as 
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anti-Semitism, politico-economic conservatism, ethnocentrism, and anti- 
democratic philosophy. It contained a series of statements about these issues 
and the subject was instructed to express his degree of agreement or disagree- 
ment with each statement. The items were taken from four attitude scales 
developed and used in the California study of The Authoritarian Personality 
(1): four from the AS scale, measuring the individual’s “readiness to support 
or oppose anti-Semitic ideology as a whole”’; ten from the E (Ethnocentrism) 
scale, measuring attitudes toward groups and group relations; 17 from the 
PEC (Politico-economic conservatism) scale measuring degree of liberalism 
or conservatism; and 27 from the F (Fascism) scale, measuring “underlying 
antidemocratic trends in personality” or “potential for fascism”. 

The third section of the questionnaire consisted of ten Projective 
Questions which will be described below. 

The classification of the subjects with respect to political interest or apathy 
was made on the basis of responses to two questions in the personal informa- 
tion section of the questionnaire. These questions were: 

To what extent are you now interested in national and local (non-campus) 
politics (that is, do you vote, belong to political organizations such as Young 
Democrats, read political news, participate in campaigns, etc.)? 

To what extent do you expect to participate in political activities after 
college (that is, do you expect to join a political party, be active in politics, 
wn litical office, vote, keep up with political news, etc.)? 

On the basis of the answers to these two questions, each individual was 
classified into one of five groups representing different degrees of political 
interest. The groups, and the criteria for membership in them, are as follows: 


Group I. (Active political interest.) Membership in a campus “young” 
political group, e.g. Young Democrats, or active participation 
in non-campus, local, state, or national political campaigns. 

Group II. (Moderate interest now, more potential interest.) Present inter- 
est in political activity includes voting and/or reading about 
and discussing politics. Expressed desire to participate more 
actively later: join a party, campaign, and/or run for political 
office. 

Group III. (Moderate interest.) Reading and/or voting, but no expres- 
sion of interest in more active political participation later. 
Attitudes toward voting in this group vary from passive accept- 
ance (“the thing to do”) to strong feelings that it is everyone’s 
patriotic duty to vote and to attempt to understand politics. _ 

Group IV. (Little interest.) Statement that subject is not now interested 
in politics, does not read political news and usually does not 
vote. Expression of a desire to be “more interested” in the 


future to the extent of reading political news and voting. 
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Group V. (No interest.) No current interest together with expressed 
intention to remain uninformed and uninterested. May vote 
“‘when necessary”. A rather typical response in this group is 
“I am not at all interested in politics.” 


The populations of the groups were: Group I, 16 (including the eight 
officers of campus political organizations); Group II, 29; Group III, 74; 
Group IV, 29; Group V, 8. It is interesting to note that, although we had no 
preconceived notions of how many subjects should be classified in each 
group, about half of the subjects fell into the “moderate interest” group. 

For purposes of this study, we considered Group III neutral in political 
interest. Our attention was focused on the 45 subjects in Groups I and II 
which we considered the active group, and the 37 subjects in Groups IV and 
V, the disinterested or apathetic group. 

We first compared our active and apathetic groups’ attitudes toward the 
ideological issues mentioned above. Table 1 presents the means and standard 
deviations on each of the four attitude-opinion scales used in this study. The 
two groups did not differ significantly from each other in politico-economic, 
anti-Semitic, or ethnocentric attitudes, or in “potential for fascism” .* 





TABLE 1 ACTIVE AND APATHETIC GROUPS’ MEANS AND STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS OF SCORES ON ITEMS FROM FOUR ATTITUDES 
SCALES 
Scal No. of Actives Apathetics 
= Items Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
AS (Anti-Semitism) 4 10°78 5°95 | 11°43 6°84 
E (Ethnocentrism) 10 28:42 | 12°82 | 31°94 9°74 
F (Fascism) 27 80°80 | 15°85 | 84°13 | 13°08 
PEC (Politico-economic conservatism) 17 66°84 5°43. | 66°91 4°99 














These results make it clear that political interest or apathy is not directly 
related to the attitudes measured. Both the active and apathetic groups con- 
tain individuals who are politically and economically liberal, middle-of-the- 
road, and conservative; in each group there are prejudiced and unprejudiced 

ple; subjects who are high and low in “potential for fascism” appear in 

th groups. In brief, political participation or non-participation seems to be 
a separate dimension of behavior which is independent of political, economic, 
or social ideology. 





3- Cor ison of our subjects’ mean/person/item scores on each scale with those (based on the same 
items) of the total population used in the study of The Authoritarian Personality (1) show that the two 
subject populations are very similar with respect to politico-economic attitudes, but that the subjects 
of the present study show less “‘ ial for fascism” (lower F scores), less anti-Semitism (lower AS 
scores), and less ethnocentrism (lower E scores) than the subjects in the California study. Our group 
differs in several important respects from the groups used in the study cited, however. 
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DETERMINING PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


In order to get some understanding of the personality characteristics of 
our subjects which might be related to membership in the active or apathetic 
groups, a series of Projective Questions was included in the questionnaire 
filled out by each of the subjects. According to Levinson, who first used 
Projective Questions systematically in the California study of The Authori- 
tarian Personality (1), “the Projective Question technique is an application of 
the general principles of projective techniques to the questionnaire method” 
(5; p. 545). Differences in response to these questions are likely to be due to 
“personality trends of considerable importance in the individual’s psycho- 
logical functioning” (5; p. $46). 

In this study we used ten Projective Questions. The first eight of them 
were suggested and used by Levinson in the study cited above and the ninth 
was suggested, but not used, by him. The ten questions were: 


1. We all have times when we feel below par. What moods or feelings 

are the most unpleasant or disturbing to you? 

2. We all have impulses and desires which are at times hard to control 
but which we try to keep in check. What desires do you often have 
difficulty in controlling? 

. What great people, living or dead, do you admire most? 

4. There is hardly a person who hasn’t said to himself, “If this keeps up, 
I'll go nuts!” What might drive a person nuts? 

. What do you consider the worst crimes a person could commit? 

. It seems that no matter how careful we are, we all sometimes have 
embarrassing moments. What experiences make you feel like sinking 
through the floor? 

7. If you knew you had only six months to live, but could do just as 
you pleased during that period, how would you spend your time? 

8. We get a feeling of awe when something seems to us wonderful, or 
impressive, or really important. What things would give you the 
greatest feeling of awe? 

9. As a parent, what would you try most to instill in your child? 

10. If you could change your parents in any way you wanted, what 

changes would you make in your mother? In your father? 


w 


Aw 


Responses to the Projective Questions were “scored” in a manner similar 
to that used in the California study (1). The data were thoroughly examined 
and a set of qualitative categories—many of them adopted, with some modi- 
fication, from Levinson (5)—was formulated for each Projective Question. 
These categories were carefully defined and designed to reveal the “pri 
psychological content of the response—what the individual strives for or feels 
or values or experiences” (5; p. $48). In general, they are interpretive and 
emphasize the clinical meanings of the responses. 
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TABLE 2 COMPARISON OF ACTIVE AND APATHETIC GROUPS ON 
FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF CATEGORIES OF RESPONSE 





Number in Category 














Definition of Cate X? Value P 
fi aii Actives | Apathetics 
N= 45 | N= 37 
1. What moods or feelings are most unpleasant to you? 
General self-blame and reproach 12 6 "756 | +30—50 
*Disappointment in self due to failure to exer- 
cise capabilities II 3 2°760 *05—"10 
Sense of futility, pessimism 4 2 *031 “80-90 
Feelings of rejection 8 2 1862 | -10—20 
Exploitation of, discrimination against, others 6 I 1°735 *10—20 
Lack of support from environment 3 4 074 | *70—80 
Loneliness; fear of being alone 2 5 1°135 *20—"30 
ings of being victimized 3 5 443 *§0—"70 
2. What desires do you have difficulty in con- 
trolling? 
Expressing dangerous opinions 3 3 031 | *80—90 
Expressing aggression against intolerance 5 2 274 | *$0-"70 
**Escape studies; quit school 3 10 4°875 02="05 
Temper outbursts 8 $ | 049 “80-90 
3- What great people do you admire most? 
Artists and philosophers 21 16 “008 >"90 
Physicists and biological scientists $ 5 “000 >-95 
**Social scientists and liberal figures 1§ 4 4°590 *02—"0§ 
Industrial leaders 5 I 1:058 *30—"40 
Conservative Americans 5 3 274 *$0—"70 
Parents and relatives 7 3 “471 *40—"§0 
Denial of admiration 4 2 "031 “80-90 
Neutral 32 25 ‘OII >-90 
4. What could drive a person nuts? 
Frustration, failure, insecurity 17 12 074 *70—80 
Specific worries; family problems 6 6 | 003 >-95 
**Inability to adjust to situations; face reality 8 | oOo | $413 OI-"02 
Overwork; study under pressure 7 s | 049 >95 
*Generalized worry; indecision iz 6 3°46 *0§—"10 
Irritating events io ye 000 >'95 
Obsessions ae 4 097 *70~'80 
5. Worst crimes a person could commit? | 
Crimes against society; discrimination, | 
exploitation cet I 1:058 *30—"40 
Crimes against individuals for personal gain - 4 ‘091 | *70—80 
Aggressive, physical attack 3 7 1820 | ‘10-20 
Suicide 4 3 073 *70—"80 
Rape 20 20 “41S *$0—"70 
Stealing 7 5 ‘003 >95 
6. Most embarrassing moments? | 
Hurting someone's feelings 73 4 “091 | -70—80 
Being ridiculed 12 12 ‘107 *70—"80 
Being personally responsible for mistakes 9 3 1°445 | *20-30 
**Social slips; violations of rules of etiquette 4 II 4°59 "02-05 
Having social faults exposed II 12 | -307 | -s0~70 





* Significant at between $ and 10 per cent level, 

















** Significant beyond § per cent level. 
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TABLE 2 COMPARISON OF ACTIVE AND APATHETIC GROUPS ON 
FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF CATEGORIES OF RESPONSE 
(continued) 
Number in Category 
Definition of Cate: X? Value P 
ft dian Actives | Apathetics 
N= 45 | N= 37 

7. How would you spend your last six months? 

**Social contribution = 3 $°07 02-05 
Being with loved ones 12 12 *107 *70—"80 
Sex and sensual pleasures 6 6 003 >'95 
Specific travel plans II 15 1°743 *10—"20 
Keeping busy; accomplishing personal goals 16 II ‘104 | °70-80 
Straightening out affairs 5 3 007 >95 

*Social events, good time 3 8 2°73 "05—10 
8. Most awe inspiring experiences? 

*Intellectual, aesthetic, scientific achievements 17 6 3°665 "05-10 
Mass Emotion; people unified 8 2 1862 | ‘10-20 
Being recognized and loved 6 2 “689 | -40—50 
Power conceived in socially useful terms 9 6 024 *80-"90 
Nature experiences 17 20 1°$65 *20—"30 
Achievement of conventional goals, e.g. 
graduation 6 2 689 *40—"50 
Meeting a famous person 4 3 074 +| *70—"80 
Seeing power II 9 060 | -80-90 

9. Instill in children? __ 

*[ntellectual, aesthetic, and social values 17 6 3°665 "05-10 
*kSocial consciousness 15 3 6°140 *OI—02 
*kStriving for maturity and independence 9 I 4173 *02—"05 

Ability to love and be loved 4 9 2°56 *10—"20 

*kGood manners and obedience 6 16 7:79 >-or 

*Good morals 13 19 3°41 *05—10 
*k“Successful” interpersonal relations ° 8 8-463 >-o1r 

10. Changes in parents? 

*Greater happiness 17 7 2°844 ‘05-10 
More social consciousness and tolerance 7 2 1-228 *20—"30 
More warmth, friendliness II 13 664 *40—"50 
Less aggressiveness, ambition, domination 4 3 073 “70-80 
Greater conformity to conventional standards 7 3 ‘471 *40—"50 
Improved physical status 9 5 232 *$0—"70 
More independent 9 4 689 *40—"50 
Improved personality, e.g. calmer 10 12 “621 | -40-50 

**Denial of need to change; parents perfect 3 12 7°381 >-o1 

* Significant at between 5 and 10 per cent level. ** Significant beyond 5 per cent level. 


The number of categories in a set varied from four for question 2 to nine 
for question 10, with a total of 69 for the ten questions. The subject’s response 
to each question was “‘scored” in terms of presence-absence for each category. 
A list of categories together with brief descriptions of them is included in 
Table 2. 

In order to eliminate any “‘halo effect” which might carry over from the 
classification of one response to the classification of another, the responses of 
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all subjects to Question 1 were evaluated and scored before any of the 
responses to Question 2 were evaluated. It should also be noted that all 
scorings of responses were made independently of any other data; specifically 
without knowledge of whether the respondent belonged to the politically 
active, apathetic or neutral group. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The personality characteristics of the politically active and apathetic were 
then compared by determining which categories of response were character- 
istic of each group; that is, which categories were chosen with significantly 
greater frequency by one group than by the other. Since each category was 
scored only in terms of present-absent, chi-square tests were applied to com- 
pare the relative frequencies of occurrence of each category in the two groups. 
Since the frequencies involved were small, Yates’ correction was employed 
in deriving the chi-square values. 

Table 2 presents the 69 categories, the frequencies of occurrence of the 
response in the two groups, and the chi-square values derived. As this table 
shows, of the 69 chi-square tests made, 10 were significant at the five per cent 
level or better. In addition to these 10, 7 chi-square values were significant at 
between the five and ten per cent levels, and hence may be said to indicate 
trends in the data. 

Analysis of the 17 significant or near-significant chi-square tests reveals 
the following differences between the groups: 

1. In response to Question 1, “What moods or feelings are the most 
unpleasant or disturbing to you?”’, the politically active tend to give more 
responses (P = -o5—10) in the category disappointment in self, which includes 
expressed feelings of failure to exercise capabilities and feelings of intellectual 
inferiority. Examples of responses in this category, taken from records of 
politically active individuals, are: . 

feelings of inadequacy to solve certain problems, e.g. write a good 
book review 


being frustrated by lack of training in art and not accomplishing what 
I want 


Levinson classified responses of this sort with those revealing “conscious 
conflict and guilt”, and, according to him, they indicate a “‘well internalized 
set of ethical standards” and “a concern with self-understanding and an 
acceptance of personal moral responsibility for one’s actions” (5; p. $50). 
These traits, then, appear to be more characteristic of politically active than 
politically apathetic people. This finding tends to support Riesman and 
Glazer’s suggestion that participants in political activity are more “self- 
aware”. 
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2. In response to Question 2, “What desires do you often have difficulty 
in controlling?”, responses in the category escape studies, quit school are more 
characteristic of the politically apathetic than ws the politically active. Typical 
responses are: 


Skipping classes 
Desire to quit school. Desire not to study 


Although these responses also indicate disappointment, there is a distinct 
and psychologically important difference between responses of this sort and 
those indicating disappointment in self which we find more frequently among 
the actives. In the latter, self-understanding and examination of felt insecuri- 
ties, as well as the recognition of personal responsibility are involved. In the 
former, however, there is no recognition of personal responsibility and no 
examination of feelings and emotions. With the politically apathetic, there is 
a generally external orientation. The situation is considered intolerable, but 
they are apparently afraid to acknowledge—or even examine—the possibility 
that their own inadequacies may be contributing factors. People who give 
this kind of response give no evidence of having attempted to analyze the 
factors underlying their dissatisfactions. They are aware only of their strong 
desire to escape from what is probably their most important current 
responsibility. 

Their unhappiness with their present occupation and status may also 
indicate a low frustration tolerance and an inability to evaluate their present 
work in terms of its broader, long-time implications. Moreover, it seems 
quite likely that dissatisfaction in an area as important as work adjustment— 
especially when it is not fully understood and cannot be adequately handled 
—may beome a preoccupying problem. In this sense, the finding that such 
dissatisfaction is more frequent among the inactives supports the suggestion 
that political apathy may be related to preoccupation with one’s own 
problems. 

3. Social scientists and liberal political figures (Brandeis, Veblen, Bunche, 
Paine, Nehru) are named more frequently by the active group as the great 
people they admire (Question 3). Apparently the active group has a great 
admiration for those who have made social contributions and have advocated 
democratic social change. Their general orientation is social and they identify 
with great people who have been socially, rather than power or personal- 
success, oriented. This finding is particularly interesting, since, as we noted 
earlier, our active and apathetic groups do not differ significantly in politico- 
economic attitudes. 

4. The active group’s concern with inner psychological states and their 
awareness of the importance of conflict and personal frustration is again 
revealed in the responses to Question 4 (What might drive a person nuts?). 
Compared with the apathetic group, the active group gives a significantly 
greater number of answers in the inability to adjust to situations and/or face 
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reality category. Typical of responses to this question is this one from a 
politically active student: 


a conflict situation arises in which you find it difficult to cope with a 
problem 


Statements of this sort give further evidence of the active group’s tendency 
to examine and face their deeper feelings. In this group, more than in the 
apathetic, keen awareness of personal problems is accompanied by an attempt 
to understand the factors involved in them and a realization that they have 
some inadequacies in handling these problems. 

5. The inactive group, on the other hand, tends to be more concerned 
with diffuse worry, without elaborating this worry or thinking of it in terms 
of inner insecurities or feelings. Many responses (P = -05—-10) of this group 
to Question 4 fall into the category worry, indecision, exemplified by these 
responses: 


a constant worry 
when everything goes wrong 


As the last example illustrates, many of the statements indicated an 
external orientation and a lack of analysis of the emotional factors involved, 
ie. an absence of self-awareness. None of the responses in this category 
referred to affective states or conflicts. 

Moreover, undifferentiated worry and indecision, without any under- 
standing of their source or meaning, may have their roots in vague, but deep, 
feelings of insecurity in the face of what appears to be a veil threatening 
environment. 

6. The apathetic group’s concern with conventional ways of behaving 
is made clear by their responses to Question 6 (most embarrassing moments). 
More frequently than the active group, the apathetic group answers in terms 
of making social slips. Examples are: 


social blunder—making a wrong remark at a wrong time 
spill gravy at an important dinner 


This concern with “social blunders” reveals a highly rigid, formalized 
approach to the world. Sensitivity to one’s own or another's feelings does 
not seem to concern the apathetic group. Instead, they seem entirely accept- 
ing of, and submissive to, authority and its code, as this is reflected in rules of 
etiquette. There is, then, in the apathetic group a dependence on prescribed 
standards. This attitude may again reflect basic feelings of insecurity which 
may be somewhat overcome by the individual’s having a rigid set of con- 
ventions to follow. The insecure, dependent individual needs sets of rules to 
help him cope with the environment which seems generally threatening. 
Because he ion not accept his real feelings, he lacks spontaneity in social 
situations, and established rules provide the major basis for maintaining inter- 
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personal relationships; hence he is distressed (embarrassed) when he violates 
these rules. 

7. The social and personal orientation of the active group is again apparent 
in the responses to Question 7 (How would you spend your last six months?) 
Social contribution responses occur more frequently in the records of this 
group than in those of the apathetic group. Examples, taken from the records 
of politically active individuals, are: 


do as much as I could for the betterment of humanity 
work for some important cause—world peace or race relations if 


I felt I could accomplish something 


A concern with the welfare of others, as well as with oneself, seems to be 
characteristic of the politically active. This is entirely consistent with Riesman 
and Glazer’s criterion of “concern with self and others” (6; p. 551). The 
emphasis on “doing things for humanity” may also be evidence of the 
“energy and courage” which those writers say characterize the politically 
active individual. 

8. The political apathetic’s “conventionalized, emotionally shallow” 
thinking is revealed in this group’s answers to Question 7. More frequently 
than the active group (P = -os--10) this group responds with ward, social 
events, good times. Examples include: 


go to various parties, social events 
read plays and novels, travel 


The complete absence of deep feeling which is obvious in these responses 
is entirely consistent with the lack of self-awareness and examination of 
emotions noted in the apathetic group’s answers to the questions discussed 
earlier. 

Speakiag of responses such as these, which he calls “dilute pleasures”, 
Levinson says, “Interpretively, the individual is seeking satisfaction but his 
moral facade prevents the free, intense, ego-accepted expression of under- 
lying impulses’’ (5; p. 574). In this sense, inability to accept his own impulses 
and emotions is characteristic of the politically apathetic individual, rm may 
underlie the “feelings of impotence” which Riesman and Glazer suggest are 
characteristic of this group. 

9. Responses to Question 8 (What experiences would be most awe- 
inspiring?) again demonstrate the sensitivity of the actives and their concern 
with self-expression and feelings. More frequently than the apathetics 
(P = -os—10), they give answers in the intellectual, aesthetic and scientific 
achievement category, such as: 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
seeing birth 
Responses like these are evidence of the active individual’s ability to 
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accept and enjoy intense emotional experiences. This is in direct contrast to 
the apathetics’ emotional shallowness revealed in their answers to Question 7 
discussed above. 

The next differences between the groups involve their responses to 
Question 9 (What would you try to instil in your child?). The active group, 
— —_ frequently than the apathetic, emphasizes human, ego- 

, and pleasure-giving values. The following categories of response 
acteristic of the actives: 

10. Productive living (P = -os—-10). Responses in this category include 
an enriched life, achieving happiness, inseecenal curiosity and aesthetic 
sensitivity. Examples are: 


enrichment of life by enlargement of aesthetic capacities 
artistic and music appreciation, a sense of humor 


11. Social consciousness. This category is concerned with love and respect 
for humanity generally and regard for others’ feelings and rights. For 
example: 


I would like to teach my child to respect individuals as individuals and 
not as stereotyped members of groups. 


12. Striving for maturity and independence. In making these responses, 

respondents sometimes acknowledge that conscious conflict and rebellion 

roup standards—and, consequently, personal suffering—may be 

aoe A Despite this, these traits are valued so highly, that the group feels 
they wish thelr children to have these traits. Examples: 


humility but self-confidence 
a willingness to think for himself and to be different from his associates 


if necessary 


In brief, the traits which the politically active individual would instill in 
his child are reflections of his own personality structure as revealed in his 
responses to the other Projective Questions—his fundamentally social orienta- 
tion and social consciousness, his awareness of the importance of his own and 
others’ emotions, and his relative freedom from conventional thinking. The 
kinds of traits and characteristics the apathetic group more frequently et 
to instill in their children contrast sharply with these: 

13. Obedience and good manners. These responses show the group’s concern 
with conventional values such as: 


respect for other people 
obedience and discipline 


The strong emphasis on these values gives further evidence of the politic- 
ally apathetic individual’s defense mechanisms: by complying with group 
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standards and being submissive to authority he attempts to deny his feelings 
of insecurity and hostility. Worry, anxiety, and indecision, which are 
extremely intolerable to the apathetic individual, can be reduced by obeying 
authority and following prescribed rules. 

14. Good morals and religious training (P = -o5—-10). Conventional values, 
conformity, fear of challenging constituted authority and submissive attitudes 
toward power—in this case, of a religious nature—are again stressed as they 
have been in other responses given by this group. Examples: 


right and wrong, honesty, courtesy 
existence of God 


15. “Successful” relations with other people. The responses in this category 
are concerned with social contacts, but they stress the superficial, rather than 
the emotional, aspects of these relationships. No social consciousness or 
genuine social orientation is involved; on the contrary, motivation toward 
personal success and accomplishment is emphasized. Many of the responses 
reveal a basically hostile attitude toward people, interpersonal relationships 


being evaluated in terms of getting along with others because one has to. 
Examples: 


how to get along with others 
learn to be careful who you trust 


The traits which the politically apathetic groups would instill in their 
children give further evidence of their own characteristics, values, and 
orientations—conventionality, submission to authority, vague sense of threat, 
lack of emotional awareness or involvement, and success orientation. 

16. The sensitivity of the politically active group to the feelings, emo- 
tions, conflicts, and anxieties of others, is re-emphasized in their responses to 
Question 10 (What changes would you e in your parents?). More 
frequently than the apathetic group (P = -os—10), this group gives responses 
in the category of greater personal happiness. Included in this are responses 
showing concern with enjoyment of life and rich emotional and intellectual 
expression. Examples: 


the ability to take life more lightly 


make my mother happier and less lonesome 


The active individual’s awareness of the importance of emotions and 
ego-satisfactions (rather than conventional values) which is evident in these 
responses may be another reflection of his self-awareness. In any case, these 
responses again demonstrate the social orientation of the active group, 
Hn seem to indicate a warm and understanding attitude toward their 
parents. 


17. Submission to authority and inability to challenge this authority are 
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revealed again in the responses of the apathetic group to Question 10. Many 
of this group give answers which we categorized glorification of parents, or 
denial of need for change. Examples: 


my parents are as wonderful as they could possibly be 
no sense in changing anything that has been perfect right along 


This lack of awareness of any deficiencies is probably indicative of the 
respondent’s fears of facing shortcomings in the parents. He is so completely 
submissive to parental authority that he cannot challenge his parents in any 
way or admit they are not perfect. Such complete submissiveness very likel 
results from the parents’ overly rigid and punitive treatment of the child, 
which prevents any expression of aggression or independence of thought or 
action. Interpretively, such adulation of the parents may be regarded as an 
overcompensation for deep-lying hostile attitudes toward them. 

When the eight categories of response given more frequently by the 
apathetics and the nine categories given more frequently by the actives are 
viewed together, two characteristic, but contrasting, patterns seem to emerge. 
The apathetic’s characteristics—inability to recognize personal responsibility 
or to examine—or even accept—his own emotions and feelings; vague, 
incomprehensible feelings of worry, insecurity, and threat; complete, un- 
challenging acceptance of constituted authority (social codes, parents, religion) 
and conventional values—form a self-consistent pattern which, in a clinical 
situation, would be labelled passivity. The deep and pervasive nature of this 
passivity is demonstrated further by the relative absence of responses empha- 
sizing self-expression, ego-strivings and satisfactions or warm interpersonal 
relationships. 

From this point of view, political apathy itself may be regarded as one 
aspect of the individual’s cichsaneilly passive orientation. Political events 
may be evaluated in the same way as authority and conventional standards 
are; that is, they must be acct od: and cannot be challenged. Expression of 
political opinions, like any other kind of self-expression, is not part of the 
passive pattern. 

Although the genesis of this passive orientation is not clear, it may be 
assumed that, since it is a basic aspect of the individual’s personality, it has its 
roots in early familial relationships. The apathetic’s glorification of his parents, 
together with his basic hostility toward people and his view of the world as 
hostile and threatening, suggests that the parents may have been rigid and 
severely punitive, discouraging inde a of thought or action and 


encouraging passive acceptance of authority from early childhood. 

An over-view of the response categories used frequently by the politically 
active group demonstrates that its orientation—in sharp contrast to the 
orientation of the politically inactive—is active with respect to both self and 
others. We find no evidence of passive acceptance of authority and conven- 
tional values in this group. On the contrary, there is an emphasis on strivings 
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for ego-satisfactions, independence, maturity, and personal happiness. Instead 
of vague, unmanageable feelings of threat which form part of the passive 
pattern, active attempts to achieve self-understanding (many responses in 
categories pertaining to self-examination, self-awareness, and consciousness 
of shortcomings) are characteristic of the politically interested group. 

The sensitivity to others’ feelings, emotions, and conflicts which is revealed 
by the politically active may also be interpreted as part of a generally active 
orientation, since it may represent an np response: an attempt to under- 
stand, and emphasize with, others. The aspect of this coherent pattern, 
the active group’s great social consciousness and emphasis on social con- 
wees and love-giving, involves a positive, active relationship with society 

enerally. 
' Political activity may be regarded as one aspect of the politically interested 
subject’s outgoing social responses and social consciousness. Political partici- 
pation may be seen as a means of acting constructively in promoting the 
general welfare and thus, indirectly, making a social contribution. 

It is important to note, however, that the desire to make social contribu- 
tions is not in itself sufficient to stimulate political activity. The basically 
insecure, threatened individual cannot act in accordance with his desires. 
Social consciousness must be accompanied by a relative freedom from these 
feelings if the individual is to be politically active. The relative absence of 
feelings of threat and insecurity, together with the emphasis on self-expression, 
independence, and personal responsibility, in the records of the politically 
active provide evidence that the active group has the freedom (Riesman and 
Glazer’s “courage and energy”) necessary for political participation. 

One other aspect of our findings merits further discussion. It will be noted 
that there are some striking resemblances between the personality of the 
politically apathetic individual and the authoritarian personality described by 
the California researchers (1); and between the nalities of our politically 
active group and the non-prejudiced group of the California study. Yet, as 
we saw earlier, our politically interested and politically apathetic groups did 
not differ significantly in ethnocentrism, anti-Semitism, or “potential for 
fascism” as measured by the California scales. 

There are several possible explanations of the differences between our 
findings and those of the California study. First, all our subjects were well- 
educated and were living in a cultural milieu in which ethnic prejudice is 
generally discouraged and liberal thinking about social problems is encour- 
aged. Hence, ethnic prejudice and generally intolerant attitudes are intel- 
lectually unacceptable to these subjects. The AS, E, and F scales—or at least, 
the items we used—may not be sufficiently sensitive to discriminate between 
“highs” and “lows” in prejudice and “potential for fascism” in such a group. 

Secondly, we were measuring political behavior, whereas the California 
scales measure “dynamic potential”. An investigation of the differences 


between those who actually behave in a prejudiced or fascist way and those 
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who merely hold prejudiced or fascist attitudes might reveal significant 
personality differences between these two groups. 

Finally, there is the possibility that there are two different, though not 
mutually exclusive, defense mechanisms which threatened, insecure, hostile 
people may employ. One is to project their own hostilities and inadequacies 
on to others and thus become ethnically prejudiced and intolerant of others. 
The other defense mechanism may be to withdraw generally and thus not to 
participate in activities such as politics which affect the society as a whole. 
Among the well-educated, the latter type of defense may be more widely 
prevalent because the former, being generally discredited in their social 
milieu, has become intellectually unacceptable. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our analysis of the responses to the ten Projective Questions demonstrates 
that thereare many meaningful and consistent differences between the politic- 
ally interested and disinterested groups. We find constellations or patterns of 
traits and attitudes which enable us to formulate brief composite pictures— 
“ideal ”’—of politically active and politically apathetic individuals. 

Stated very generally, our findings lead us to conclude that political 
apathy and activity are specific manifestations of more deep-lying, and per- 
vasive passive and active orientations. Thus, one of the outstanding character- 
istics of the politically active individual is his attempt to understand himself, 
i.e. his awareness, examination, and acceptance of his own emotions, conflicts, 
and feelings, including feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. He is concerned 
with ego-satisfying personal experiences and emotional and intellectual 
expression rather than with conventional values and general social standards. 
His social consciousness and orientation are apparent in his emphasis on love- 
giving and social contribution, his respect for the rights and feelings of others, 
and his admiration for social scientists and liberal political leaders. 

The politically apathetic individual, on the other hand, seems to be 
generally passive, dissatisfied and generally threatened. Although he gives 
evidence that he is fundamentally hostile, he cannot accept his hostile im- 
pulses. Instead he appears to be completely submissive and unchallenging to 
authority, rigid, and incapable of enjoying deep emotional experiences. He 
emphasizes conventional values such as obedience, good manners, and social 
etiquette. Conformity with social conventions, refusal to become aware of 
deep feelings, and submissiveness may all be devices which aid the apathetic 
individual to cope with basic insecurities in what he sees as a threatening 
environment. 

It is as though the active individual who can accept himself and his 
conflicts has a positive approach to people and “free energy” which he can 
expend in concern with humanity generally, and, as part of this, concern with 
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political events which affect the general welfare. The dissatisfied and hostile 
apathetic individual, however, must devote his energies to repressing his 
hostile feelings and conforming to conventional standards; hence he cannot 
become genuinely concerned with others or with the general welfare. 

This does not mean that the active individual is necessarily a better 
adjusted individual than the politically apathetic one. His self-awareness, 
consciousness of conflict, and eo of inferiority must cause him much 
tenseness and unhappiness. Apparently they do not lead to bitterness toward 
society or dissatisfaction with Vis work or status, however, perhaps because 
his generally active orientation leads to many emotionally gratifying ex- 
periences. The rigidity and conventionality of the apathetic individual, 
together with his repression of feelings of hostility may keep him from 
experiencing a great deal of conscious conflict and make him appear well- 
adjusted. Despite such superficial appearances, the apathetic individual often 
harbors deep-lying feelings of aggression and dissatisfaction which he does 
not understand and which probably makes him a basically unhappy person. 

In conclusion, we wish to state explicitly that we are not assuming any 
direct cause-effect relationship between personality structure and political 
apathy and activity. It would be meaningless, for example, to maintain that 
the politically active individual's mere consciousness causes his political 
interest, since this interest may be regarded as one aspect of his social con- 
sciousness. Nevertheless, our findings make it: clear that the individual’s 
interest and participation in politics are not independent of basic aspects of 
personality. Political activity or apathy are not functions only of the general 
social structure and current historical events. The personality of the individual 
operating within the social-historical context must also be considered. 
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THE RELATIVE INDEPENDENCE 
OF SUB-INSTITUTIONS AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY DEPARTMENTAL 


LABOUR TURNOVER 
(The Glacier Project—VII) 


A. K. RICE? 





A previous study of entrants to sub-institutions (3) examined the relation- 
ship between duration of survival and routes of entry. It was suggested that 
one measure of the relative independence of sub-institutions was the extent 
to which the entering and surviving behaviour of entrants was independent 
of their source and conformed to the characteristic sub-institutional survival 
pattern. Entrants were differentiated into two categories; those who came to 
the sub-institution from outside the total institution—entrants (out)—and 
those who came to the sub-institution from elsewhere in the total institution 
—entrants (in). Four departments of the London factory of the Glacier Metal 
Company were poe j In this paper the concept of the independence of 
sub-institutions is developed in relation to the destination of leavers and the 
same four departments of the Glacier Metal Company are used for illustration. 


FOUR ENTRANT-LEAVER ROUTES THROUGH SUB-INSTITUTIONS 


When members of sub-institutions leave they may be differentiated on 
the basis of destination into those who, in leaving, go outside the total institu- 
tion—leavers (out)—and those who go elsewhere in the total institution— 
leavers (in). In the terms used in an earlier paper (2), we can thus distin- 
guish two engagement positions and two termination positions for each sub- 
institution, and we can define “life” in a sub-institution as locomotion from 





1. B. Sdibiees Smith, Theodore M. Newcomb, and E. L. Trist have collaborated in the ARS 
of the ideas and in the treatment of the data in this paper. Mrs. W. Atkins has extracted and tabulated 
the data. 
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a specific engagement position to a specific termination position. There are 
four discrete routes of locomotion for each sub-institution: entrant (out) to 
leaver (out), entrant (out) to leaver (in), entrant (in) to leaver (out) and 
entrant (in) to leaver (in). The routes are shown diagrammatically in Figure 1. 
By definition, there can be no other entrant-leaver routes and all members 
of the sub-institution must take one of them. 


More generally, every member of the total institution must start at an Eo 
position of one sub-institution and must arrive ultimately at an Lo position 
FIGURE 1. 

FOUR ENTRANT-LEAVER ROUTES THROUGH A SUB-INSTITUTION 
Eo-Lo 
7 E 


s 


Ei-Lo 





I: Region of Total Institution; S-I: Region of Sub-Institution; E-I: Region of Elsewhere 
in Total Institution; Eo: Engagement position for entrants (out); Ei: Engagement position 
for entrants (in); Lo: Termination position for leavers (out); Li: Termination position for 
leavers (in); Eo-Lo: Entrant (out) to leaver (out); Eo-Li: Entrant (out) to leaver (in); 
Ei-Lo: Entrant (in) to leaver (out); Ei-Li: Entrant (in) to leaver (in). 
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of the same or of a different sub-institution. The possible directions of 
locomotion of every member of an institution may thus be written: 


Eo!-Lo! 
Eo!-Li!; Ei*-Lo?. 
Eo!-Li'; Ei?-Li*; Ei*-Lo’®. 


Eo?-Li!; Ei?-Li?; . . . Ei*-Li*; . . . Ei?-Lo™. 
where the indices 1, 2,...k, . .. n represent the different sub-institutions in 
which membership is taken. 


Until every member of an entrant group to a total institution has left a 
complete record of the different routes taken by all entrants cannot be made 
but at any given time in the “life” of an entrant group to a sub-institution 
two discrete distributions may be defined with respect to entering and 
leaving the sub-institution; first, entrants (out) may be divided into leavers 
(out), leavers (in) and “alive”; and second, entrants (in) may be divided into 
leavers (out), leavers (in) and “‘alive”, where the “alive” cells contain all 
those who, at the given time, have not left the sub-institution and whose 
destination, at that time, may be said to be the sub-institution itself. 


THE USE OF ENTRANT-LEAVER ROUTES AS A MEASURE OF RELATIVE 
INDEPENDENCE 

Sub-institutions may vary in the extent to which they share in the 
common institutional body of behavioural determinants and frames of refer- 
ence. The relative independence of sub-institutions may therefore be defined 
as the degree of this sharing. A relatively dependent sub-institution is one in 
which the dominant forces upon the sanahagile derive from the whole 
institution; a relatively independent sub-institution is one in which the 
dominant forces derive from the sub-institution. 

In an independent sub-institution, therefore, we would expect that its 
members would tend to behave, as to entering and leaving, towards other 
parts of the total institution as they would towards any external institution. 
Conversely we would expect the entering and leaving behaviour of the 
members of a dependent sub-institution to differentiate between other parts 
of the total institution and external institutions. Different sub-institutions 
may perform different tasks and have different role systems so that oppor- 
tunities for using different entrant-leaver routes may not be the same fee all 
sub-institutions. Direct comparisons of the numbers using each route through 
different sub-institutions cannot therefore be used to determine the degree of 
independence of the sub-institutions. Entrants (in) however, that is, those 
who enter a sub-institution from elsewhere in the total institution, already 
have membership in the total institution and we would therefore expect that 
differences between the routing of entrants (in) and entrants (out) within the 
same sub-institution would provide a measure of the relative independence 
of the sub-institution. That is, the more independent a sub-institution, the 
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less likely is there to be any difference between the routing of entrants (in) 
and entrants (out); the more dependent a sub-institution the more likely is 
there to be a difference between the routing of entrants (in) and entrants 
(out). A rank order of the discrepancy between the distributions of entrants 
(out) and entrants (in) differentiated as to destination may thus provide a 
rank order of relative independence of sub-institutions—the less the dis- 
crepancy the greater the independence, the greater the discrepancy the 
greater the dependence. 


USE OF FOUR ENTRANT-LEAVER ROUTES THROUGH LINE SHOP, B,, By AND 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT * 

It was found (3) that when the survival distributions of entrants (out) and 
entrants (in) were compared, for the four shops, intra-departmental dis- 
crepancies as measured by x? were least for the Service Department, followed 
by B, and B, with the Line Shop showing greatest difference. It was suggested 
that these results confirmed the descriptive judgment that in respect of the 
entering ~— survival behaviour of its members the Service Department was 
the most in dent sub-institution, that it was followed by B, with the 
Line Shop ad dependent. The results of the earlier study are 
summarized in Table 1.3 


TABLE 1 SUMMARY OF COMPARISON OF SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTIONS 
FOR FIRST TWO YEARS OF LIFE OF ENTRANTS (OUT) AND 
ENTRANTS (IN) TO LINE SHOP, B,, B,, AND SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT FROM 1942-1948 (INCLUSIVE) 








| Rank Order 
| as indicatin 
Department | Value of x” Degree “¢ 
| | Independence 
| 
Service 2°0 | ‘ 
B | 3°2 a? 
B, | 4°4 | 3 
Line Shop | 4°8 | 4 


When the numbers of entrants using the four entrant-leaver routes, 
through the Line Shop, B,, B,, and the Service Department, were examined, 





2. These departments were described briefly in A. K. Rice, “An Examination of the Boundaries of 
Part-Institutions” (Glacier Project—VI), Human Relations, Vol. IV, No. 4 (1952). Two of them, Service 
Department and Line Shop, were described in more detail in Elliott Jaques, “Studies in the Social 
Development of an Industrial Community” (Glacier Project—I), Human Relations, Vol. Ill, No. 3 
(1950), and in A. K. Rice, “The Use of Unrecognised Cultural Mechanisms in an Expanding Machine- 
Shop” (Glacier Project-—TIII), Human Relations, Vol. TV, No. 2 (1951). 

3. In this table and went ones the basis of treatment is that x! is a measure of discrepancy and 
Ph between sets of data with equal numbers of degrees of freedom the various values of x? may be taken 
= indicate degree of departure from expectation, apart from any question of the level of probability to 
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intra-departmental discrepancies between the entrant (out) and entrant (in) 
distributions showed the same rank order for the four departments as in 
Table 1. The results are given in Table 2. They? values in Table 2 are based on 
2 degrees of freedom, as against 4 in Table 1, and reference to P values shows 


that the discrepancies of Table 2 are greater than those of Table 1. While these 


TABLE 2 COMPARISON AFTER TWO YEARS OF “LIFE” IN THE FACTORY 
OF NUMBERS OF ENTRANTS USING THE FOUR ENTRANT- 
LEAVER ROUTES THROUGH LINE SHOP, B,, B,, AND SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT FOR 1942 TO 1948 INCLUSIVE 











Numbers using each Route Rank Order 
Value as indicatin 
Department 
P Destination Entrant Entrant of x? Degree yd 
E (out) (in) Independence 
Service Leaver (out) 107 32 
Leaver (in) 20 13 
Alive 65 30 4°4 I 
Total 192 75 
B, Leaver (out) 93 75 
Leaver (in) 45 59 5°8 2 
Alive 32 45 
Total 170 179 
B, Leaver (out) 192 80 
Leaver (in) 92 69 12°3 3 
Alive 115 40 
Total 399 189 
Line Shop | Leaver (out) 349 85 
Leaver (in) gI 69 37°9 4 
Alive 139 34 
Total $79 188 




















results are consistent with the view that the Service Department is the most 
independent sub-institution, B, the next most independent and the Line Shop 
and B, relatively dependent, they suggest that the forces derived from the 
total institution affect the choice of entrant-leaver route more strongly than 
they affect the sub-institutional survival pattern. 

In the London factory of the Glacier Metal Company, those employees 
who are prepared to accept a transfer are more likely to be able to obtain 
promotion those who prefer to remain in the same department. We 
would therefore expect that within a relatively independent sub-institution 
the membership forces derived from the total factory would operate more 
strongly for those who change their status than for those who do not. If, 
therefore, entrants to an independent sub-institution are differentiated into 
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those who change their status and those who retain the same status, we would 
expect that the discrepancy between the distributions of entrants (out) and 
entrants (in) with respect to destination would be increased for those who 
changed their status and would be decreased for those who retained the same 
status. 

This was supported when we classified the entrants to the four depart- 
ments of Table 2 on the basis of the broad skill categories which were 
generally accepted as defining the steps of promotion: managers, junior 
managers, and office workers in the - grades, and skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled manual workers. The results are given in Table 3, in which it will 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF NUMBERS OF ENTRANTS USING THE FOUR ENTRANT- 
LEAVER ROUTES THROUGH LINE SHOP, B,, B, AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
FOR 1942 TO 1948 (INCLUSIVE) 

(a) Change of Skill Category 
(b) Same Skill Category throughout 





(a) Change of Skill || (b) Same Skill Category 


























Category throughout — 
Department Destinati 2 4 
Entrant | Entrant| Value || Entrant | Entrant| Value x of (a): x° of (b) 
(out) | (im) | ofx® || (out) | (in) | ofx* 
Service Leaver (out) || 1 14 8-4 || 106 | 18 1°6 5°25 
Leaver (in) | 10 | 41 10 2 
Alive | 15 16 $0 14 
Total | 26 41 166 34 | 
B, Leaver (out) | Oo 26 | 12°8 || 93 49 $°2 2°46 
Leaver (in) || 18 | 30 | 27 | 29 
Alive Ez: 33 21 12 
Total 29 89 141 90 
B, Leaver (out) 3 28 | 20°5 || 189 $2. | 14°5 2°03 
Leaver (in) || 41 | 32 ee a 
Alive 37 16 78 24 (| 
Total 81 76 318 | 113 | 
Line Shop | Leaver (out) g 27 | 20°3 || 341 58 | 41°0 *§0 
Leaver (in) 30 | 25 6r | 44 | 
Alive 38 15 101 19 | 
Total 76 67 $03 | 121 
Degrees of Freedom 6 6 6 6 
Value of x? 98); 94 24°7| 20°1| 





























be seen that the proportional differences between the values of x? are in the 
direction expected. At the same time interdepartmental comparisons of the 
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distributions of all entrants (out) and all entrants (in) show that the dis- 
crepancies between departments is less for those who change their skill 
— than for those who retain the same category. That is, there is further 
confirmation that membership forces derived from the total institution 
operate more strongly for those who change than for those who do not. 
These results suggest that such dependence as the Service Department has on 
the total factory is closely linked to the question of finding promotion (and 
demotion) routes for its leavers, and that this is true to some extent for B, 
and B, but not at all for the Line Shop. 


DISCUSSION 


A method of examining and measuring the relative independence of sub- 
institutions with respect to the use by their members of discrete entrant- 
leaver routes has been presented. Cook, in a recent paper (1), has drawn 
attention to the difficulties of comparing eben labour turnover and 
of relating inter-departmental transfers to institutional turnover. He pointed 
to differences between departments in task and role systems, and between 
entrant groups in age and sex composition which often invalidated direct 
comparisons. In the present study, it was found impossible to make direct 
comparisons between the proportions of leavers (out) and of leavers (in) 
from the four departments for similar reasons. Further, to consider inter- 
departmental transfers solely in terms of leavers (in) is analogous to treating 
labour turnover as leaving only. The concept of labour turnover as a process 
extending from engagement to termination was therefore applied to entering 
and leaving departments. The findings of this, and of the previous paper (3), 
suggest that internal transfers and 4 turnover are me ry and can use- 

y be studied by examining the conditions under which departmental 
survivals are related to sources of entrants and destinations of leavers to 
discrete entrant-leaver routes. 

Available data did not allow us to define more than four entrant-leaver 
routes through four sub-institutions of the same whole institution, or to 
consider other kinds of entrant-leaver routes. With more entrants, it would 
have been possible to differentiate entrants (in) as to the departments from 
which they came and leavers (in) as to the departments to which they went. 
Similar analyses might also have been possible for entrants (out) and leavers 
(out) with respect to the external institutions they came from and went to, 
and, with more elaborate data, we could have examined the use of entrant- 
leaver routes through different kinds of sub-systems within the total organiza- 
tion in relation to individual characteristics of employees. In the same way, 
data extending over a longer period of time would have allowed us to 
measure the relative independence of sub-institutions at different periods in 
the “life” of entrant groups and to have related it to changes in both institu- 
tional and individual characteristics, There is some evidence, for example, 
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that the discrepancies between distributions of entrants (out) and entrants (in) 
with respect to destination of leavers varied with the length of “life” of 
entrant groups. Although it was inconclusive, the variation suggested that, 
with time, the effect of membership forces derived from the total factory 
increased in the Service department, B, and B,, but decreased in the Line 
Shop, and that this might be related to the greater proportion of oppor- 
tunities for taking special kinds of semi-skilled work roles in the Line Shop 
than in the others. In general, it can be suggested that the method of analysis 
demonstrated here can be applied to any bounded and connected regions 
through which individuals habitually pass, and for which : eae dis- 


crete engagement and termination positions can be identified. 


The results of the examination of the relative independence of sub- 
institutions suggest that the destination of leavers may have more influence 
on industrial labour turnover than is generally recognized. Current practice 
in industry places emphasis on finding sources of entrants and on elaborating 
perenes, for entering, but limits responsibility for the destinations of 

eavers to “retirement on pension” and confines leaving procedures to exit 
interviews which are designed principally to discover the reasons for leaving 
after the decision to leave has already been made. By contrast, the findings 
of this paper suggest that where employees go when they leave and how they 
are assisted to get there deserve at least equal attention to that at present 
accorded to where they come from and to the training and induction pro- 
cedures through which they enter. 
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BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 


AN INTERPERSONAL EXPERIMENT ON REACTIONS 
TO AUTHORITY? 


JEANNE BLOCK AND JACK BLOCK 





INTRODUCTION 


As one focuses upon the interpersonal aspects of a formal experimental 
situation, it becomes apparent that the situation is almost invariably struc- 
tured by the (middle-class) subject in terms of a dominance-submission frame 
of reference. To the subject, the experimenter apparently represents an 
authority figure and, indeed, the experimenter is vested with the trappings 
and circumstance of authority. He is usually older than the subject, he 
explains the situation, he gives instructions and he tends to remain aloof in 
order to preserve a standardized situation. The subject performs while the 
experimenter observes and records the subject’s behavior. In this setting, it is 
not surprising that suggestions from the experimenter tend to be viewed as 
stemming from a person in authority. 

The present experiment was designed to test the hypothesis that the 
response of a subject to a “standard” suggestion of the experimenter is indicative of 
his more generalized reactions to authority, particularly when this suggestion is at 
variance with the subject's preferences of the moment. Evidence for this assertion 
will be presented ate in the form of relationships between other person- 
ality measures and performance in the “authority” situation. It is to be noted 
that the interpersonal effects of the experimenter—rather than being con- 
sidered as an unfortunate, confounding factor—are here made the focus of 
attention. 





1. The experiment to be reported represents part of a larger study on ego-control systems (3) carried 
out at Stanford University. 


gl 
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METHOD 


Subjects: Fifty-four male students at Stanford University participated in 
this experiment as part of a larger research program in which they were 
involved. The sample was relatively homogeneous with respect to age, 
intelligence and socio-economic status. 

Equipment. The apparatus utilized is known as a “‘spool-packing box” and 
consists of a 12” by 20” box with a sliding, false-bottomed tray over one- 
third of its top. In operation, the tray is systematically filled with spools 
taken from a hate pile of spools in the bottom of the box. Upon sliding 
the tray to the side, the onde drop through to the bottom whereupon the 
tray is then in position to be filled again. The experimental instructions will 
further clarify the procedure. 

Establishing the experimental conditions. In an experiment such as the present 
one, the crucial factor is the construction of an interpersonal situation whose 

sychological properties are in accord with the requirements for testing the 
alee The procedure to be described, while essentially simple, was the 
product of much thought and stemmed from a methodological dissatisfaction 
with the traditional Lewinian satiation procedure (cf. reference 3 for details). 

Subjects were seen individually. In introducing the subject to the spool- 

packing box, the experimenter gave the following instructions: 

“Tm going to fill the tray with spools. Now I slide the tray over, the 
spools fall thro through and it’s ready to be filled up again. Now, you fill the tray. 
When you don’t want to do any more, you may stop.’ 

It is to be emphasized that the instructions allowed the subject the pre- 
rogative of ceasing at any time the rather pointless task assigned to him. 
Without further word from the experimenter, the subject was then allowed 
to “pack spools” until he entiety expressed his desire to discontinue the 
task. At this point of psychological satiation, the experimental situation was 
converted into one having definite authoritarian overtones for the subject. 

When the subject indicated his satiation with the spool-packing box, he 
was asked by the experimenter the standard question,~“Don't you want to do 
some more?” 

This question was designed to provoke a conflict situation. Psychological 
satiation had occurred. However, the operationally expressed need or desire 
of the subject to discontinue the task was now opposed by an obvious 
pressure from the experimenter to continue. 

Let us explore the psychological situation as probably perceived at this 
moment by the subject: ““What does he (i.e. the experimenter) mean by that 
question? Of course, I don’t want to do any more; I’ve just told him so. He 
said I could stop when I wanted to. Does he now want me to do more? Is 
he telling me to do more? What does he want?” 

The confusion manifested by this hypothetical subject is reality-oriented 
since the experimenter’ s question did iahent conflict with the previous struc- 





turing statement, “You can stop when you don’t want to do any more.’ 
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This inconsistency of the experimenter increased the ambiguity of the situa- 
tion for the subject and thus enhanced his conflict of wanting to stop, yet 
feeling pressured to continue. 

Topologically, the situation at this crucial point of the experiment allowed 
for resolution of the conflict in one of three basic ways, depending upon the 
subject’s supposedly characteristic reaction to the opposing authority figure. 

1. The subject could deny his desire to stop and:resume the spool-packing 

activity. 

2. The need to discontinue the task could dominate and be directly 

expressed counter to the pressure of the experimenter. 

3. The subject could attempt to amplify his understanding of the situation 

by trying to get the experimenter to clarify the situation. 

The precise experimental procedure varied somewhat — upon 


the sagt choice of response to the conflict situation. The alternative pro- 
cedural possibilities are described: 


1. The experimental protocol of a subject who does not accept the sug- 
gestion to continue: 

Subject indicates satiation. 

Experimenter: “Don’t you want to do some more?” 


Subject: “No.” 
Experimenter: “You really want to stop now?” 
Subject: “Yes.” 


The experiment was then considered concluded. 

2. The experimental protocol of a subject submitting to the pressures 
from the experimenter: 

Subject indicates satiation. 

Experimenter: “Don’t you want to do some more?” 

Subject: “Well... a ... All right.” 

Subject resumes spool-packing. When he again stops— 

Experimenter: “Don’t you want to do some more?” 


Subject: “No.” 
Experimenter: “You really want to stop now?” 
Subject: “Yes.” 


The experiment was then terminated. 

3. In some instances, the subject responded to the experimenter’s implicit 
command with an indefinite answer or an appeal for structure, e.g. “I'll do 
more if you want me to.” In such cases, the question, “Don’t you want to do 


some more?” was repeated. If he did not resume spool-packing, the experi- 
ment was concluded. 


It is to be emphasized that the only verbalization of the experimenter was 
limited to the two questions, “Don’t you want to do more?” and “You 
really want to stop now?” Every attempt was made to maintain standardized, 
yet natural, inflection and expression for all subjects. 
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The scoring of the S’s behavior was basically dichotomous. Those subjects 
continuing the spool-packing were considered to have “submitted” to’an 
authority. Those subjects not resuming the task were considered to have 
“stood up” to an authority. Categorization of behavior at the crucial choice- 
point was both objective and simple. 


OTHER PERSONALITY MEASURES 


The subject sample providing our data on reactions to authority had 
previously evaluated with respect to a number of personality dimen- 
sions. These included the variable of ego-control (3), ethnocentrism (1) and the 
need to structure (2). Predictions were made as to the relationships to be 
expected between authority reactions and the other personality measures. 

Ego-control has been defined as representing the individual's character- 
istic means of handling both his internal need-tensions and the demands im- 
posed upon him by the external world (3). As convenient reference points on 
the continuum, three kinds of ego-control systems may be posited. These are 
the Over-controllers, the Appropriate-controllers and the Under-controllers. 
Briefly described, Over-controllers bind their tensions excessively. Their 
various needs tend toward constrained and indirect means of expression. 
Under-controllers do not bind their tensions sufficiently. Their various needs 
tend toward relatively direct and unmodulated expression. Appropriate- 
controllers selectively bind and discharge their tensions depending on the 
“reality” conditions of their life space. Their patterns of adaptation are 
both socially appropriate and consonant with internal motivations. The sub- 
jects had previously been reliably categorized into one of the three ego- 
control groupings. The categorization was based upon a structured interview 
situation wherein projective questions were asked of the subjects and 
selected TAT cards were administered. A more complete description of ego- 
control and its rating procedure is given elsewhere (3). 

Reasoning from the behavioral manifestations attributed to the different 
ego-control systems, it was predicted that the Over-controllers would 
evidence the most frequent continuance of spool-packing in response to the 
experimenter’s masked command. The Under-controllers were predicted to 
show the least frequent resumption of the task while the Appropriate- 
controllers were predicted to be intermediate in their reactions to authority. 

All subjects had also filled out, supposedly anonymously, a copy of the 
Berkeley Ethnocentrism Scale (1). From the analysis of case history and pro- 
jective test data, Adorno et al. conclude that high scorers on the ethnocentrism 
scale tend to identify with and be submissive to authority. Low scorers, 
according to their data, appear to be more ambivalent and rebellious of 
authority. It was nidlieeed: therefore, that those subjects resuming spool- 
packing would have higher ethnocentrism scores than those subjects reloling 
to continue. 

Fifty-three of the fifty-four subjects had also experienced an autokinetic 
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situation from which it was possible to derive a measure of the rapidity (i.e. 
urgency) with which each structured an ambiguous situation. That is, the 
speed with which each subject established a norm or frame of reference was 
measured. A description of the procedure has been presented elsewhere (2). 
Two subject groupings were utilized in the analysis—those subjects who 
established a norm during the time allotted and those subjects who did not. 
Since a relationship between ego-control and speed of norm establishment 
was posited (and found), it followed as a sub-hypothesis that those subjects 
resuming spool-packing should establish their autokinetic norms earlier than 
those it Ja who stood by their asserted desire to stop. 


RESULTS 
The contingency table testing the relationship between reactions to 
authority and ego-control is to be seen in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REACTIONS TO AUTHORITY 
AND EGO-CONTROL 





Subjects Subjects not 
continuing continuing 
Spool-packing  Spool-packing Total 





Over-controllers 10 10 20 
Appropriate-controllers 7 II 18 
Under-controllers I 15 16 
Total 18 36 $4 





The obtained Chi-square of 8-13 is, for two degrees of freedom, siguione. 
between the -o2 and -o1 levels. A conservative Hd for the ordering of 
groups as predicted halves the obtained P-value and even more strongly 
supports the hypothesis of a relationship between ego-control and reactions to 
authority. 

In order to examine the relationship between continuing—not continuing 
| asi. and ethnocentrism, the ethnocentrism means and medians of 

€ two groups were compared. The data are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 ETHNOCENTRISM MEANS AND MEDIANS FOR SUBJECTS 
CONTINUING AND NOT CONTINUING SPOOE-PACKING 





N Mean S.D. Median S.E.man 


Subjects continuing spool-packi 18 49°4 180 $0°0 $°3 
Subjects not continuing spool-packing 36 45°6 19°6 39°5 41 








While the difference between means was not statistically significant 
although it was in the predicted direction, the difference between medians 
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was significant at the -06 level (one-tailed test). The median test was utilized 
to lessen the distorting effects upon the means of three grossly discrepant 
scores. It thus appears that those subjects resuming spool-packing are, in 
general, more ethnocentric than those subjects who stand by their preferences. 

The fourfold table of the relationship between spool-packing and speed 
of norm establishment may be seen in Table 3. 








TABLE 3 THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REACTIONS TO AUTHORITY 
AND SPEED OF NORM ESTABLISHMENT 
Subjects Subjects not 
continuing continuing 
Spool-packing  Spool-packing Total 
Subjects establishing a norm 17 20 37 
Subjects not establishing a norm o 16 16 
Total 17 36 53 





The obtained Chi-square of 8-82, corrected for continuity and with one 
degree of freedom, is significant well beyond the -o1 level—strong support 
for the hypothesized relationship. 


DISCUSSION 


The various data we have presented serve as support of the contention 
that “resumption—non-resumption” of spool-packing at the conflictful 
choice-point is behavior which has psychological meaning. It is highly 
improbable that the relationships observed would have been present if the 
experimental procedure tapped an irrelevant aspect of personality. Of a 
different order, however, is the question of whether or not the subject’s 
choice-point response is indicative of his general attitude and reaction to 
authority. In support of this latter crucial contention, three somewhat over- 
lapping arguments are offered. 

1. The statements of subjects in response to the question “Don’t you 
want to do some more?” indicate that the experimenter was perceived as 
trying to channelize and control the subject’s behavior. One subject remarked 
after resuming spool-packing, “Gee, I thought you said we could quit when 
we wanted to .. .” Another responded, “Well, I don’t want to, but I will if 
you want me too.” After the experiment an extremely perceptive subject 
even wondered, “Say, does this have anything to do with authority—I’ve got 
problems there.” These typical reports suggest that the situation was actually 
perceived by the subjects as having a dominance-submission component. 

2. The constellation of relationships between the various, independently 
derived personality measures seems to defy explanation at other than a geno- 
typical level. The “common element” which the authors see as unifying 
these diverse data is also seen as central to an understanding of reactions to 
authority. 
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It is suggested that ethnocentrism, rapid norm-establishment and sub- 
mission to authority may all reflect a compulsive “structuring” approach to 
a somewhat unpredictable environment. Making distinctions between in- 
groups and out-groups, evolving a frame of reference (i.e. a norm), differ- 
entiating authority and submitting to it may all represent ways of avoiding 
an ambiguous environment by stabilizing it since an ambiguous environment 
would otherwise involve endless decision-making and conflict. 

Ethnocentrism may be viewed as a stereotyped response to complex, 
conflicting stimuli. By arbitrarily categorizing the psycho-social world into 
distinct classes, or in this specific instance, races, one may then react to class 
distinctions without experiencing the doubts and conflicts engendered by the 
necessity of decision about each individual member of the population under 
consideration. The decision—grossly simplified—is made once and there- 
after applied with indiscriminate automaticity. 

Within the autokinetic experiment, the subject is presented with an 
extremely ambiguous situation in that he is forced to judge in total darkness 
the extent of movement of a pin point of light. Again, the decision is made 
simpler if an internal frame of reference or norm is evolved. The situation is 
then somewhat stabilized, ambiguity appears reduced, and all subsequent 
movements can be judged in terms of the norm. Again, decisions are deter- 
mined or at least made easier. 

In the “reactions to authority” experiment, the subject is presented with 
a pressuring suggestion. A stability of sorts can be achieved by viewing this 
suggestion in the light of previous experience as a demand from an authority 
and acting accordingly. The uneasiness—even anxiety—entailed in analysis 
of the inconsistencies present in the interpersonal situation is largely avoided. 

The reader may evaluate for Sienaall daa efficacy of this “need for struc- 
ture” interpretation of the co-relations. We may reintroduce ego-control 
into the discussion by pointing out that the “need to structure” can itself be 
derived as a function of differential ego-control systems, thus suggesting ego- 
control as an even earlier explanatory principle. This viewpoint is treated in 
detail in reference (3). 

3. The final argument in regard to the meaning of whatever it is the 
spool-packing procedure taps is perhaps a dialectical one. In one sense, of 
course, or (and cieealas) justification of the interpretation exists 
since a subject's “reaction to authority” was defined as his response to the 
experimenter’s suggestion which we have labelled as “pressuring”. Of greater 
relevance is the fact that most clinicians would agree that the objective 
psychological situation at the crucial choice-point moment contained very 
definite crate a overtones. 

Psychological measures which attempt to abstract behavior or serve as 
reflections iCenerinins variables can only demonstrate their validity by the 
coherence and theoretical meaningfulness of the relationships they manifest. 
A demonstration of equivalence between measure and construct is impossible 
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and need not be sought after. As indicated above, it is felt that the set of inter- 
relationships has an internal consistency which taken together with the verbal 
report of the subjects is sufficient to justify the hypothesis-interpretation upon 
which the present experiment was predicated. 

Our encouraging results suggest that other standardized, yet interpersonal, 
situations may be formulated in order to get at actual behavioral tendencies. 
Rather than be disturbed by the effects of the experimenter upon his subjects, 
the psychologist should attempt to utilize this source of variation syste- 
matically in order to enrich the scope of his measures. In the construction 
of interpersonal experimental measures, it is suggested that the topological 
representation of the various forces involved will frequently be found 
helpful. 


SUMMARY 


An interpersonal experiment was described in which the experimenter 
capitalizes on his role as an authority in order to assay the nature of the 
subject’s reactions. The resultant behavior was shown to be related to ego- 
control, ethnocentrism and the rapidity with which a frame of reference is 
established. An interpretation of the results was offered in terms of a geno- 
typical need to structure. The possibility of other interpersonal experiments 
was noted. 
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Field Theory in Social Science. Selected Theoretical Papers by Kurt Lewin. Edited by 
Dorwin Cartwright. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1951, and 
Tavistock Publications, Ltd., London, 1952. pp. 346. 


The present volume contains an important key to the sureness of Lewin’s thought, 
and to the understanding of the formative role which he was able to pay in the evolution 
of contemporary social psychology. I refer to his early work on the history of scientific 
thought, and while I welcome the republication of these papers, I hope that the necessary 
initiatives will be taken to put his earlier work into English. 

Polished and productive as a theorist, experimentalist, and teacher, Kurt Lewin’s 
stature was even greater than his admiring colleagues and students recognized at the 
time. Fortunately for America he came to this country at a moment when the vulgar 
distaste for theory was beginning to evaporate, and Lewin was enabled to contribute 
fully to the new orientation. e , 

It is perhaps easiest to underline Lewin’s significance by naming some of the pitfalls 
into which he did not fall, and from which —— any number of students. There 
was, of course, the most obvious of all, to wit, vulgar empiricism. But in the early days 
of logical positivism there was a form of sophisticated empiricism that entrapped able 
scholars trained in mathematics and physical science. I refer to “physicalism”, which can 
be characterized as the conception that while “words about motions” are acceptable as 
data sentences, “words about words” are not. All sorts of ingenuity was wasted in the 
attempt to “‘reduce”’ psychological phenomena (words and meanings) to decent congeries 
of physiological twitches. Lewin cluded all this. 

His understanding of the double role of theory construction was consistent and un- 
failingly fruitful. To some extent it is true that rd bas terms of theory must be amenable 
to operational definition; that is, they must be accompanied by working specifications 
of equivalents in the field of direct observation. At the same time theory must be “syn- 
tactic”. It must be composed of a set of internally interrelated propositions which may 
reach far beyond the operationalities of the current scientific set-up. At its best theory 
construction sustains a creative tension between “‘syntactics” and “operationalism”’. 

This book has many excellent examples of Lewin’s thorough understanding of these 
points. In 1940, for example, he wrote that “Formalization should include the develop- 
ment of constructs every one of which is considered from the start both as a carrier of 
formal implication and as an —- representation of empirical data.” In 1944 he gave 
a precise critique of the early efforts of Clark Hull and others to provide a systematic 
structure for SR theory. While welcoming the progress toward formalization, he drew 
attention to the point that the key terms were insufficiently formalized. “Frustration”, for 
instance, “lacks conceptual definition through coordination to mathematical concepts” 
and “‘refers in a vague way to a multitude of different settings rather than to one con- 
ceptually definable type of situation”. It represented a “lay’”’ term inadequately disciplined 
in the syntactic sense. 

Because Lewin thought so fluently in mathematical terms he was able to perform 
a cauterizing function in the United States by showing that not all mathematics Operate 
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with metrics. In its way this emphasis upon topology was a minor revolution because 
it upset one of the local gods of the cult of quantitative empiricism. 

How many of Dr. Lewin’s affirmative constructs will survive, I am not competent 
to predict. But I have no doubt that when he dealt with any problem that will continue 
to arouse scientific interest, his work will eate long and far. His superb creativeness 
in handling a problem is well exemplified in the complex and inventive paper on 
“Regression, Retrogression, and Development”. 

Looking back over the path pursued by Lewin during his scientific career, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the easy gradient of change that brought him from “physical” 
and “individual” problems to an ever-growing preoccupation with the social context. 
He walked with purpose and yet with caution because he was capable of sustaining great 
and productive tension without exploding into adventurism or retrogression. 

I hope that one of his abiding impacts will be upon the training of future generations 
of scholars and scientists in the aon sciences. Lewin trained himself to see the present 
task in the perspective of man’s entire intellectual past. Few men have had the maturity 
of judgment that characterized this distinguished figure. But within limits some of the 
requisites can be provided by an adequate program of study that comprehends the 
intellectual as well as the social history of man. 


Harold D. Lasswell. 


The Hurnan Group. G. C. Homans. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1951. pp. 484. 


In this very important book Professor Homans reports in detail five case studies of 
social groups and clicits from them a set of hypotheses for explaining social phenomena. 
The studies chosen are of the Bank Wiring Observation Room of the Hawthorne 
Investigations, the Norton Street Gang from Whyte’s Street Corner Society, the familye 
from Firth’s We, the Tikopia, a disintegrating New England community known as 
“Hill-town” from a Ph.D. thesis by D. L. Hatch, and an electrical equipment company 
studied by Arensberg and Macgregor published in Applied Anthropology. This is an 
interesting selection of which the first is particularly welcome since it is a far more 
valuable study that its much-vaunted fellow the Relay Assembly Test Room; it may, 
however, be objected that the fifth was rather less illuminating than the others. 

The orientation of the book is slightly off the track of the usual small group studies. 
The last three of the groups chosen are considered from the social structure point of view; 
in other words, it is not the behaviour of certain individuals that is being studied but the 
typical behaviour of the occupants of positions, or persons taking roles. Throughout, a 
sociological and functional interest is taken as opposed to a psychological interest in the 
interactions of individuals. Small informal groups like Whyte’s are classed along with 
relatively fixed structures like the Tikopia family. The norms are of quite different origins 
in we — 1 first they arise out of the interactions of individuals; in the second, 
while they may have done so originally, they are now due to the training and expectations 
of the society at large. No experimental studies are included, perhaps because they 
necessarily use artificial and impermanent groups, but the fifth might have been replaced 
in this way. More important, almost no reference is made to the literature in this field 
which could have provided stronger supporting evidence for some of the hypotheses 
presented than can be derived from case studies. 

The five groups are analysed in accordance with a conceptual scheme which is 
presented at the beginning with no discussion of alternatives. A group is regarded as 
an organic whole interacting with its environment, and is conceptually divided into the 
External and Internal Systems. The external system is the behaviour of the group in so 
far as it is a solution to the problem: How shall a group survive in its environment? The 
internal system consists of the elaboration of group terse that simultaneously arises 


out of the external system and reacts upon it. These notions of the elaboration of social 
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life over and above what is necessary for survival, and of the consequent feed-back on the 
environment, are of considerable importance. 

The behaviour of the group is analysed by the use of four concepts: Activity, Inter- 
action, Sentiment, and Norm. Activity means behaviour apart from interaction; in the 
external system it may be work in response to the environment, in the internal system 
additional socially determined behaviour such as helping others. The division of behaviour 
into activity and interaction is awkward, as will be shown below. Interaction is used in 
Chapple’s sense, often called communication, and has only the dimensions of frequency, 
duration, and order, but does not distinguish kind, as classified, for instance, by Bales. This 
is partly legitimate since two of the field studies used this concept while none of them 
made a more sophisticated analysis, but it leads to certain obvious difficlties. For instance, 
the originator of interaction is assumed to be giving orders or to be in some way in the 
ascendant; but while he may be a boss giving orders and producing action he may be 
someone else giving orders and producing laughter. Again the restraint between certain 
relations in Tikopia may be manifested not so much by infrequency of interaction as by 
the quality of what interaction there is. Sentiment also is used in a wide sense and includes 
at least two separate things. In the external system there are drives and in the internal 
system interpersonal attitudes (of liking or superiority). The latter have not yet been 
adequately developed, with the exceptions of sociometry, social distance, and the work 
of Horney; Anthropologists are in need of a standard categorization of such attitudes. 
Finally, Norm is taken as an idea in the minds of the members of a group about what one 
is expected to do—presumably the average idea. 

The social system of each group is described in a set of hypotheses about the mutual 
dependence of the first three of these variables, and this is etm the least illuminating 
part of the book. In the external system there is firstly mutual dependence of activity and 
interaction: the nature of the activity of individuals Pesan 39 turn by the environ- 
ment) leads to a certain pattern of interaction, while the necessary coordination and 
direction of people results in individuals performing certain activities. These relations 
are, however, more logical than empirical and are a product of the artificial division of 
behaviour into two categories which are not independent. There is also mutual depend- 
ence of activity and sentiment—in fact, the psychological questions of the motivation of 
behaviour and the aquisition of drives. The depettiaice of sentiment and interaction is 
placed only in the internal system: people who interact frequently like each other and 
vice versa. As Maria Rogers points out, no evidence is given here for the statement that 
interaction leads to liking (Sociometry, 14, pp. 24-29); in fact, support for it may be found 
in Social Pressures in Informal Groups by Festinger and others. The mutual dependence of 
interaction and activity in the int system can be explained by their logical relation 
—they are in fact almost identical in the internal system, as is found when attempts are 
made to separate interaction from activity in the behaviour of helping. Finally, the 
dependence of sentiment and activity is more interesting: liking leads to further activities 
such as helping, which reinforce the liking; status (regarded as a sentiment) depends on 
the activity Contitatig to the norms, while activity depends on status, as when, for 
instance, low status members of Whyte’s gang were restrained from wanes bowls. 

The really important part of the book, ae is the application of these hypotheses, 
and certain others concerning norms, to explain a series of social problems. Clique 
differentiation, social ranking, kinship structure, social control, anomie, social conflict, 
and leadership, are given a brilliant, original, and systematic treatment in terms of the 
above conceptualization. Even more can be a are when the above-mentioned diffi- 
culties have overcome. Only social control and kinship structure will be mentioned 
here, and the reader must study for himself these remarkable contributions to social 
theory. 

A social system is in equilibrium if its variables are in fact mutually dependent. In 
that case—as with Le Chatelier’s principle in physical chemistry—the disturbance of one 
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variable, such as the deviation of an individual’s activity from the norm, leads to changes 
in all the others in such a way as to correct the change. In this case his status will be 
lowered since status is ensue dependent on activity conforming to the norms. The 
other sanctions mentioned—decreased interaction and friendship—are not so directly 
related to previous hypotheses. The chief point is that the dynamics of social control are 
explained entirely fay * ase teva the interdependent conditions of equilibrium against 
time, as in mechanics. It would have been interesting to make more reference to Lewin’s 
theory of quasi-stationary equilibrium and to the experimental work on social control. 
Perhaps the notion of an organic system in equilibrium is made a little too mysterious. 
What it really amounts to is that if one factor is varied all the others change—and in a 
way to resist the initial move; an — of this is feedback on the environment. There 
is still complete determination of what happens but the social characteristics of the group 
members are determinants just as much as the environment is. As the author says, a set 
of simultaneous equations is needed to describe these relations to avoid the apparent 
circularity of causation produced by sentences. 

The social structure of the Tikopian family is considered at length and it is very 
refreshing to find it given parallel treatment to the other rather different kinds of group. 
Relations between pairs of people are considered, for instance, the restraint between father 
and son is explained by their frequent interaction with unequal degree of origination. 
Relations three at a time are also discussed, for example, the hypothesis that there will 
be restraint and infrequent interaction between A and B if they both originate interaction 
for C, is used to explain mother-in-law avoidance and the father’s more distant relations 
with his older sons. 

In addition there is a chapter on the individual and the group containing illuminating 
remarks on Malinowski’s and Radcliffe-Brown’s theories of magic, and a chapter on the 
place of small groups in society. There is penetrating insight and sound learning through- 
out, there are several important contributions to social theory, while the whole is 
logically systematic and enjoyable. 

Michael Argyle. 


Groups, Leadership and Men: Research in Human Relations. Guetzkow, Harold (ed.). 
Carnegie Press, Pittsburgh, 1951. (Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
NJ., authorized distributing agent.) pp. 293. 


This is an impressive book. It is a collection of reports of research sponsored by the 
Human Relations and Morale Branch of the Office of Naval Research, primarily 1947-50. 
It gives evidence of rich progress in the science of human relations; it is a firm tribute to 
the ONR for its imaginative support of basic research. 

The first section covers research on group behavior. Cattell provides factor analyses 
of “syntality” measures of small groups (syntality is to the group as personality is to the 
individual). This is a fresh approach to morale and leadership functions, provocative yet 
not entirely tested. A series of Michigan studies is concerned with processes of com- 
munication in small groups (Festinger), with group productivity (French), and with 
decision-making conferences (Marquis, Guetzkow, Heyns). Especially noteworthy in all 
these studies is the endeavor to study such processes in real social organizations, e.g. 
industry, government, and to check the hypotheses by rigorous laboratory or field 
experiments. 

The report of the human relations program of the Michigan Survey Research Center 
(Katz, Campbell, and others) reveals the coming into fruition of the lo -held promise 
of the Likert approach to social research, emphasizing the study of a organizations 


from the perspectives of the individual members, their perceptions, beliefs, and attitudes. 
There is here evidence of a healthy attempt at amalgamation of data and concepts of 
both psychology and sociology; there is growing freedom from the rigid constraints of 
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a single research technique, such as the open-end question; there is insistence on wide 
pin th of types of industrial and other social organizations as proper basis for generali- 
zation of results. The misgivings of the reviewer about the rather overwhelming 
quantities of data accumulated in these massive studies are at least somewhat softened 
by the attention increasingly given by the Michigan group to the problems of efficient 
assimilation and processing of data. This type of sie. § also provides an excellent 
demonstration of the virtues and pitfalls of program research. 

Margaret Mead’s account of the Columbia University Research in Contemporary 
Cultures demonstrates a quite different approach to study ‘of human relations. Here are 

osed some of the most difficult conceptual and methodological issues in the field of 
ss relations, particularly in attempting to deal scientifically with inaccessible cultures, 
e.g. the Soviet Union. Special concentration is placed on the calibration of the social 
analyst, on the development of more rigorous methodology (which has frequently been 
a weak spot in cultural study), and on the growth of more adequate concepts. In view 
of the obvious difficulties of the task, one can be inclined to be open-minded toward the 
evidence of exaggeration in claims of precision in the methods and toward the lack of 
clarity about just how the rigorous checking of conceptualization can be achieved. 

The second section of the book deals with leadership studies: a wealth of statistical 
and methodological data of leadership activities in business, military, and educational 
organizations (Shartle and Stogdill), an attempt to validate situational and experimental 
tests of leadership ability against real social behavior (Carter), and the deeper psycho- 
logical analysis of the leadership function, together with numerous hypotheses and some 
new methods of measurement (Sanford). 

The third section consists of reports of research on individual behavior. Especially 
notable in the eyes of the reviewer are the studies of Asch, whose work on the effect 
of group pressures on distortion of individuals’ judgments about matters of fact shows 
great promise for the further study and understanding of processes by which fundamental 
agreements are reached in social groups, and of McClelland, who reports new advances 
in techniques of measuring motives, specifically the achievement motive. 

An overview of the ONR program is provided by Darley, and a statement of its 
military applications by Macmiflan and Page. 

What consistently distinguishes this sallection of research reports in the reviewer’s 
mind are the following important attributes of a maturing social science of human 
relations: greater concern with conceptualization and theory; refinement of methodo- 
logy; better experimental control and design; correlation of field and laboratory 
experimentation; program research involving various kinds of social scientists; concern 
with critical ote problems. As such, this book can serve as a good example to new 
research which must push even more vigorously along these directions of development. 

Every teacher, research worker, and student of social psychology and human relations 
should read this book. 

Richard S. Crutchfield. 


The Foreman. National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Staples Press Ltd., London, 
1951. 

It is often said that the position of the supervisor has been neglected in the study of 
British industrial problems. Any book which focuses attention on the foreman’s role 
therefore deserves a warm welcome. This volume is the result of a preliminary study of 
supervision in British industry carried out by the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology on behalf of the Human Factors Panel of the Committee on Industrial Produc- 
tivity. The aim of the work has been to describe the present state of supervision in terms 
of job requirements, selection, training, status, and relationships. The methods used to 
achovs:chis include individual visits to some 107 factories and the interviewing of 
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752 supervisors; the use of a long questionnaire sent to 4,700 establishments (of which 
751 returned completed forms), and experience obtained from devising selection and train- 
ing procedures for several firms. The book is sufficiently well provided with tabulated 
summaries of data to satisfy those who enjoy statistical calculation. Also included in the 
appendices are some typical selection and training schedules of value to the industrialist. 

It is not easy to draw a broad picture of the state of supervision without being saddled 
with a maze of generalizations which, taken from their context, begin to lose their 
meaning. It is difficult to avoid this conclusion in the section on the supervisor and his 
job. A gallant attempt is made to assess the extent of responsibility and authority carried 
by supervisors in one of four postulated levels of oe og Lacking clearer definition 
of these terms, this seems to be a well-nigh impossible task. Nevertheless, the report has 
done useful service in bringing the matter to light. For few will deny that many of the 
supervisor's problems arise from confusion over terms of reference. 

The chapters on selection and training have much more the ring of reality about 
them, possibly because the investigators actually participated in solving problems of this 
nature. The extent of promotion by ad hoc nomination (72% of the main body of firms 
visited) will not surprise anyone acquainted with present-day industrial culture. It may, 
however, stimulate managements to reconsider their selection and promotion systems. 
It suggests that a study of the effects of ad hoc nomination on the work people’s morale 

ight be well worthwhile. While deploring the lack of supervisor training, the report 
es many useful recommendations on the solution to this problem, particularly on the 
possibilities of training in human relations. 

The difficulties concerning the supervisor’s role are high-lighted in the chapter dealing 
with position, status, and relationships. The supervisor suffers from a lack of + tri in the 
firm’s social structure. Out of 87 factories only “‘22 had a structure and departmental 
organization which appeared clear and unambiguous to the investigators”. The report 
also emphasizes that the supervisor finds biensclf 0 somewhat helpless victim of social 
change. No longer can he maintain control by threats of dismissal. Yet he has been given 
insufficient opportunity to develop his social skills to meet changing circumstances. And 
added to all this, his “status” (concerning rank, pay, job, and personal qualification) 
has, if anything, declined. 

The authors are undoubtedly well aware of the problems concerning a survey of this 
kind. The use of questionnaire and brief visits makes it difficult to differentiate between 
verbal and behavioural norms. And it must have been a source of continued frustration 
to the field-workers to leave the factories after four or five days, when they had just 
begun to build up relationships with managers and supervisors. Nevertheless, despite the 
limitations thus imposed, a noteworthy task has been accomplished. And it is to be hoped 
that this, the first phase of the study, will be followed by more detailed examination of 
the many interesting questions raised. 


David M. King. 


Communication: The Social Matrix of Psychiatry. Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson. 
W. W. Norton, New York, 1951. 


There are two theoretical influences which have done much to stimulate the interest 
of social scientists in — of communication. The more spectacular is represented 
by “Cybernetics” and by the examination of concepts of communication, information, 


feedback, order, and control as used in the field of electronics in order to determine their 
relevance to human behavior. The other stream of influence is a less homogeneous one 
and can perhaps be designated only imperfectly by the label “language-culture-person- 
ality”, so as to include influences like those of Sapir, Benedict, Korzybski, Whorf, and 
Sullivan. This particular study represents a synthesis of these two sources of influence. 

It is the thesis of the authors that interpersonal communication and the variables that 
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lead to an understanding of patterns of communication should be central to theories of 
human behavior: “As of today we believe that communication is the only scientific 
model which enables us to explain physical, intrapersonal, interpersonal, and cultural 
aspects of behavior within one system.” 1 This theory rests upon the premise that every 
individual is continually in communication with a social environment and that his 
behavior depends upon his interpretation of the stream of information that is available 
to guide his wrong This process of interpretation involves codification of the informa- 
tion and the ascribing of value to it. Many of the more interesting psychological questions 
concern this process of codification and evaluation for, as the authors point out, “man 
lives by those propositions whose validity is a function of his belief in them”. In common- 
sense terms, man is in part distinguished by his ability to avoid having to learn from 
ence. 

Problems of character structure and of learning are introduced through a discussion 
of how these propositions which so influence an individual’ interpretation of information 
are developed. These propositions consist of assumptions about codification, of character 
formation, and of human relationship in cultural systems. In general, these propositions 
are described as “‘deutero-learnings”’: generalizations related to the contexts within which 
learning has taken place or learnings about learning. In this fashion there is developed the 
structure of propositions within which communication takes place. 

The authors’ discussion of psychiatry as such represents an application of this more 
eneral theory of interpersonal communication to the field of its They state that 
psychiatric therapy aims at improving the communication system of the patient” * and 
that “‘implicitly—all therapists use communication as a method of influencing the 
patient”.* Having made these assumptions, it then becomes possible and important to 
examine how the communication system of an individual may change and how the 
cultural contexts of both the psychiatrist and the patient influence their attempts to 
communicate with one another. 

After reading this book the reviewer was left with certain general impressions of 
the study as a whole. 

1. The authors have set down the outlines of a broad theory of human behavior. 
However, there is still much to be done in order to complete this outline and to demon- 
strate its usefulness. 

2. If one assumes that the unification of different fields of social science is an important 
task then this is an important book, for the language of communication seems to indicate 
ways in which the unification can be accomplished. 

3. Finally, as the authors point out, “the last word which must be added to the 
description of the authors’ epistemological position is an acknowledgement that we 
expect our own position, like all others, to ‘ne the end, either incomplete or self- 


contradictory”’.5 
Gilbert K. Krulee. 


1. Ruesch, Jurgen, and Bateson, Gregory, Communication: The Social Matrix of Psychiatry 
(W. W. Norton, New York, 1951), p. 5. 

2. Op. cit., p. 212. 

3. Op. cit., p. 19. 

4. Idem, p. 19. 

$. Op. cit., p. 237. 
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